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Not EVERY chemical experiment carried out by I.C.I. 
Dyestuffs Division yields a new dyestuff. Many are 
completely abortive, but others may yield a compound of 
value in other fields—for instance, as a drug, an in- 
secticide, an insulator or a disinfectant. For that 
reason, samples of new compounds are sent to I.C.I.’s 
medical and veterinary research station at Wilmslow, 
Cheshire; to the Company’s agricultural and plant 
protection stations at Jealott’s Hill, Berkshire; or to 
other I.C.I. research establishments, where they can 
be tested for any worthwhile property that might be 
developed for the benefit of industry or agriculture. 
That versatile material ‘Perspex’, marketed today by 
I.C.I.’s Plastics Division, actually evolved out of research 
begun by I.C.I.’s Dyestuffs and Nobel Divisions. The 
powerful ‘Gammexane’ insecticides were developed by 


workers at Hawthorndale on the basis of initial research 
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in the laboratories of I.C.I.’s General Chemicals 
Division at Widnes. Again, ‘Methoxone’, the remark- 
able hormone compound that destroys weeds but leaves 
cereals and grasses unharmed, was the result of a 
combined research effort by Jealott’s Hill and I.C.I.’s 
Dyestuffs Division—each of which contributed its 
specialised knowledge to the joint success. This cross- 
fertilisation of one division by another ensures that every 
new compound will be critically examined and, if 
valuable, manufactured—even though it may be of no 
commercial interest to the division that originally 
discovered it. Such a system—only possible in a 
large-scale organisation which covers nearly every branch 
of chemical research and manufacture—is one of the 
reasons why I.C.I. has been able to make so many of the 
most significant discoveries of modern times, and today 


holds a position of leadership in the chemical field. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Ht French have completed, more or less according to 
plan, their withdrawal from positions covering a wide 
area, fairly heavily infested with Viet-minh, to the 
south of Hanoi; and they may be expected to pull in 
the rest of their outlying garrisons—they still hold, at any rate 
on paper, a lot of ground to the north—any day now. These 
redispositions, which they would not have made unless they had 
to, have several obvious advantages, of which probably the 
most important is that the greatly reduced defensive perimeter 
makes it possible to form a mobile reserve. The French must 
know that they will, sooner rather than later, lose Hanoi, but 
they presumably hope to hold it until a cease-fire is arranged. 
They presumably also hope to be able to keep the road, though 
hardly perhaps the railway, to Haiphong open during daylight, 
a task for which the mobile reserve is indispensable. If the 
road is cut, the air-lift from Haiphong is much shorter than it 
was to Dien Bien Phu and conditions for receiving supplies 
less unfavourable. At Dien Bien Phu the French Union forces 
were outnumbered by three to one; at Hanoi the numerical 
odds are roughly even. But it is a cruel dilemma that General 
Ely faces. His main object must be to keep the Expeditionary 
Corps in being and as far as possible intact, and this object 
is incompatible with the all-out defence of Hanoi which 
unless the Viet-minh are content merely to invest the city 
must involve bitter and prolonged fighting, quite possibly cul- 
minating in a break-out by a tired garrison under adverse 
conditions. Nothing is more dangerous in war than uncertainty 
about the precise object of an operation; and the tactical diffi- 
culties of defending Hanoi will be increased by an element of 
Strategical ambiguity in the decision to defend it at all. 


A Settlement with Egypt ? 


If all goes well, the negotiations with Egypt on the new 
British proposals for the future of the Canal Zone may shortly 
be entering the final phase. If they are successfully concluded 
all British troops will be evacuated, civilians will be left to 
maintain the installations, and the right of re-entry into the 


Zone will be conditional on an attack on Turkey or any of 
the Arab States. In Cairo there is optimism and in London 
resignation to the inevitable. But among Captain Waterhouse 
and his band of rebels there is something like horror. They 
had two hard blows on Tuesday. The details of the British 
proposals—to them a complete scuttle—delivered the first. The 
second was launched by Sir Winston when he came down at 
last in favour of evacuation. The rebels had always thought 
of him as sympathetic towards their ‘tough’ attitude, but 
Sir Winston has been thinking deeply of late of the effects of 
the hydrogen bomb upon strategy and he disillusioned them 
brusquely when he observed that * prestige” (the strongest 
argument of the diehards) cannot be maintained with folly. 
But neither the Prime Minister himself nor the combined efforts 
of the Secretary of State for War and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with their strategic and financial arguments, could 
persuade Captain Waterhouse and the others to fall in with 
the Government, and so the * revolt” is now official. Notice 
has been publicly given that they will * vote against any treaty 
which involves the removal of all fighting troops from the Suez 
Canal area. They should ask themselves again whether 
£50,000,000 a year and the ill-will of Egypt is a reasonable 
price to pay for the * prestigé* of remaining in a base which 
could be knocked out by one blow in a major war. 


Keeping in Line 

The estrangement of America frorn Britain and its withdrawal 
from Europe are possibilities which no sane man can contem- 
plate without the greatest alarm. Until quite recently they 
were possibilities so remote as to seem absurd and not to be 
thought of. But the events of the past year have taught us 
this if nothing else: that mutual goodwill cannot be left to 
look after itself, and that there exist forces which, if unchecked, 
could drive Britain and America almost as far apart as Senator 
McCarthy and Mr. Malenkov might wish. The way to defeag 
these forces is to deny neither their existence nor their seriouse 
ness but rather, in the first place, to keep on re-affirming the 
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greater unity within which they can be seen in their true pro- 
portions. Beside the agreement on fundamental aims, the 
disagreements, as the Prime Minister said on Monday, are 
dwarfed. But in periods of extreme difficulty such as the 
present the more often, and the more variously, the basic sense 
of unity is expressed the better. Addressing a diocesan con- 
ference last week the Archbishop of York said exactly what 
Sir Winston was to say later when he obseryed that, compared 
with the agreement on ideals and standards, ‘the matters 
which civide and irritate us are trivial.’ This is true, but the 
danger is that such matters cease to be trivial when an entire 
population is infected with the misunderstanding arising from 
them. Dr. Garbett put it frankly when he said that ‘we 
should abandon an attitude of resentful acceptance of American 
leadership,” and that ‘on those matters which concern the 
defence of democracy and the peace of the world we must 
do our best to keep in line with the United States.” This is 
the truth, unpalatable though it must be to many. It does not 
mean subservience, for there are and will be occasions when 
Britain must lead the way. It does mean los.ng the habit of 
regarding a clumsy friend as more of a menace than a subtle 
enemy. ; 


Trieste : The Final Solution ? 


At last it looks as if Europe is to be rid of a chronic weakness 
in its south-eastern corner. The Italian Government seems 
to be on the point of accepting the Anglo-American proposals 
for a final settlement of the Trieste problem—or rather of 
signifying its readiness to receive them formally. Several weeks 
ago Yugoslavia rather tactlessly let it be known that by agreeing 
to partition more or less along the present line it had made 
its last concession, that it was now up to Italy, and that Italy 
ought to be quick about it. That caused more of a stir in 
Italy, and talk of ‘ ultimatums’, that the similar gesture which 
Yugoslavia made earlier this week. Brute facts have a way 
of impressing themselves in time on even the proudest and 
touchiest people, and Italy has had plenty of time to get used 
to the fact that a claim to the whole of the territory could 
only, if persisted in, have unpleasant results. To accept the 
obvious compromise over Trieste, on the other hand, would 
immediately remove the main source of tension between Italy 
and Yugoslavia and increase the strength of Western Europe 
in that area. The demands of national honour can no doubt 
be satisfied by judicious wording of the agreement. There is 
little doubt that the Italian Cabinet will accept the proposals, 
but, in spite of the recent fall in the temperature of public 
opinion, the business of getting Parliament to do likewise 
without a fuss will be a delicate one. It will be made more 
delicate if the general opposition to partition by the Italians 
of Zone A is given violent expression. In spite of the 
assurances which a delegation received recently in Rome feeling 
is in danger of running high. The Communists are thinking 
of calling a general strike. ‘Self-determination’ is no doubt 
the ideally just method of solving the problem. but here as 
elsewhere it is wholly impracticable. The Italians of the 
territory will do well to swallow their disappointment and 
accept Rome’s decision. The injustices involved are the 
sacrifices necessary for the abolition of tension. 


Murder in Tunisia 


The pattern of violence in French North Africa has become 
more pronounced in the last week. The latest incident is in 
Tunisia. Last Saturday evening in Ferryville. the main suburb 
of Bizerta, a band of fellaghas (Tunisian nationalist guerrillas) 
opened fire with machine-guns on the crowded cafés in the 
main square, killing six people and wounding twelve. This 
indiscriminate terrorism was followed by two incidents in 
which, apparently as a reprisal, fire was opened on Moorish 
cafés in other districts of the Protectorate: here the death-roll 
was five killed and seven injured. The dangers of this melan- 
choly campaign of terrorism and counter-terrorism are only too 
apparent. M. Voizard, the French Resident-General in 
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Tunisia, was greeted by hostile shouts from crowds of settlers 
at the funeral of the Ferryville victims, and there is some 
evidence that the French community in the protectorate is 
putting its trust in ‘red hand’ organisations for countering the 
nationalists rather than in the forces of law and order. But 
terror is no answer to terror. Until some serious attempt is 
made to reach a political settlement in Tunisia the situation 
will continue to deteriorate. This simple fact has been 
constantly pointed out and has indeed by this time become 
clear to everyone except the French Government. M. Mendése 
France is said to have his own ideas about reform in North 
Africa. It is high time he gave his attention to this darkening 
seene. 


A Dose of Freedom 


Mr. Butler’s week-end speeches have a way of being worth 
reading, and his last one was no exception. In his mild way 
he drew attention to the record level of production, the con- 
tinuing abolition of unnecessary controls and regulations. the 
stability of prices during the past year, and other benefits 
resulting from the injection of liberalism which the Tory 
Government has given itself. A little freedom is an excellent 
thing and a little more of the same med.cine will do no harm, 
Looking at the evidence around them, Socialists, stil bound 
by dogma, have to do some nimble double-thinking in order 
to avoid facing the facts. The most difficult fact to be 
avoided is that there are now more ideas at large in the 
Conservative Party than there are in the Labour Party. Tho 
Chaacellor’s thesis 1s basically the same as that developed more 
fully by the ‘One Nation’ group of MPs in their pamphlet 
* Change is Our Ally "—that is that the pendulum which during 
the last forty years swung away from /aissez-faire towards the 
opposite extreme of centralised planning and contro] must now 
swing back towards a more competitive system. What has 
Mr. Butler been doing but coaxing the pendulum to do just 
that? The theoretical justification and development of Mr. 
Butler's policy comes at a time when the Labour Party 
apparently finds itself unequal to rational argument on this 
level. Instead the ‘One Nation’ group are accused (inciden- 
tally, quite without justification) of seeking a blind return to 
laissez-faire. \t appears that the exponents of ‘ planning’ are 
now driven into straightforward misrepresentation and lying 
to keep their end up. Presumably those to whom ‘ freedom’ 
and ‘enterprise’ are dirty words are capable even of denying 
that the country is better off now than it was three years ago. 
If change is the ally of the Tory intellectuals it is ceriainly 
the enemy of dogmatic Socialism, 


Curing the Comet 


The position of the Royal Aircraft Establishment— waich 
does not itself undertake aeronautical design—as the doctor 
of sick aircraft is an historical accidenf, but it is an accident 
which enables immense resources to be directed upon vital 
problems. All the great aircraft of the war benefited from 
doctoring at Farnborough; some would not have survived with- 
out it. In the diagnosis of faults in aircraft structures the 
record of the RAE is especially outstanding, and it is not 
likely to decline now under the leadership of Sir Arnold Hall, 
FRS, who, although he is still under forty, has long been a 
commanding figure in aeronautical science. We may then 
await with an ultimate confidence the solution of the problem 
of the Comet. But we must still wait. It is premature to 
believe that we have yet, to use the aircraft designers’ term, 
‘got the bugs out of’ this fine aircraft. It may well be that 
the accidents were caused by a collapse of the cabin, over- 
strained and ‘ fatigued” by the alternation of compression and 
decompression. This is indeed thought by the experts to be 
the likeliest explanation. But the RAE, even if it has, as is 
reported, obtained significant results in a destruction-test of 
a particular cabin, will wish to link these results to the evidence 
supplied by the wreckage of the crashed aircraft, and will in 
any case continue to investigate all the alternative or comple- 
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mentary possibilities. This process will take time, because it 
will be pursued with all the scientific thoroughness which is 
the RAE tradition. 


Fulham Grange 
John Betjeman writes: 


When I attended the public enquiry on July 13 in Fulham 
Town Hall about the future of The Grange, that modest little 
bit of rural Middlesex still surviving west of Earls Court, I was 
shocked at the unscrupulous way in which the Fulham Borough 
Council was turning the enquiry into a political battle. 

Everyone knows how very overcrowded Fulham is, and when 
six people are living in one room and paying six guineas a week 
they can hardly be expected to care about the historic associa- 
tions of The Grange. Nevertheless, there it is—a pleasant 
semi-detached Queen Anne house with one garden treeless and 
laid out as allotments, and the other with mulberries and 
apple trees and old brown walls, against which peaches once 
grew. Any imaginative architect could, as Sir Compton 
Mackenzie pointed out in last week’s Spectator, provide the 
forty flats which the Borough Council wishes to erect on the 
trecless part of the garden alone, and could thus preserve, as 
a unit, the old house, the garden and the charming studio which 
Philip Webb designed for Burne-Jones at the end of it. 
The Fulham Borough Council refused to disclose their plans 
to those Fulham people who wished to preserve The Grange, 
before the enquiry, and we may safely assume that their plans 
envisage the destruction of the house and the garden where 
Burne-Jones and William Morris used to sit after Sunday 
breakfast and discuss their next week’s work. Instead they 
led the good hearted Labour Party of Fulham to believe that 
if The Grange were preserved there could be no flats for the 
Juckless workers of Fulham. But when the Town Clerk 
attempted to browbeat a Fulham resident who wished to pre- 
serve The Grange, popular feeling went against him in no 
Uncertain manner. 

It is indeed ironic that a house and garden so loved by 
William Morris, the great Socialist and the founder of the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, should be 
betrayed, even if unwittingly, by people who claim to be his 
followers. Lord Faringdon, the first witness on behalf of The 
Grange, expressed his dismay at the discovery that the Labour 
Party in Fulham should regard this as a political issue. Of 
course it is not one. It is a matter of imaginative and 
resourceful planning. By preserving The Grange and the 
Burne-Jones part of the garden, the Fulham Borough Council 
could create in their new land of flats the only small public 
park reminding one of the former beauty of Fulham in this 
part of the Borough. They would also keep a historic house 
in a borough which has few such treasures. 

Some of the contempt in which some officials hold The 
Grange may be expressed in an incident which I had with the 
Town Clerk. I was called to give witness at the enquiry by The 
Grange Preservation Committee. I went to the building on the 
day before to inspect its present state. It was firmly locked. I 
went to the Town Hall and after ten minutes of being shifted 
from one department to another while they found out who 

had the key, I was returned to the Town Clerk’s office. There 
I was asked to establish my identity and told, when I had done 
so, that the Town Clerk wished to see me. He kept me waiting 
for just under half an hour. He then said the architect was 
up at The Grange, and if he wasn’t I had better come tomorrow 
Morning and try again. The architect was not at The Grange 
and the house was still locked, but by now the garden door 
was open. When I had explored the garden I returned to find 
My entrance padlocked. The walls were unscaleable for 
My ageing frame. I could not have got out had there not 
been a friendly man on the pavement outside, who went and 
fetched ladders ‘and help. The incident is laughable in 


Tetrospect, but the behaviour of the Town Clerk reminds one 
that Borough officials can be as cynical as Government ‘ public 
servants.” 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


EMBERS of both Houses have behaved this week as 

though the times were out of joint—as well they 

might. The observer of the political scene can 
scarcely avoid a crick in the neck as he tries to follow Mr. 
Eden’s plane darting from London to Geneva and from Geneva 
to Paris; or, with one eye on the Chinese trade mission’s party 
at the Savoy, swivels the other on to the China lobby in the 
United States—with a quick glance at Cairo mid-arc. These 
rapid and confusing surveys have been interrupted from time 
to time by the Government, which has jerked the observer’s 
attention towards some domestic happening. The Lords have 
been slogging away at the committee stage of the Television 
Bill and the Commons have given third readings to the Finance 
Bill and the Town and Country Planning Bill. 

* * * 


Sir Winston dis-jointed the Commons right at the start. 
When Parliament dispersed last week-end there was a neat plan 
for the Prime Minister to make a statement on the Washington 
talks on Monday, and for a general debate on foreign affairs 
on Wednesday—the kind of arrangement that is both familiar 
and convenient to the House. But Sir Winston decided that 
this was the moment to introduce a new art-form, half- 
statement half-speech; or perhaps it should more accurately 
be described as double-statement half-speech. Anyhow, it 
lasted for half an hour and included a passage designed to 
provoke the critics of German rearmament. In this it 
succeeded. Mr. Bevan and his ADCs shot up at once. From 
the Government’s point of view this was a most satisfactory 
demonstration of Labour's disunity, but it failed totally to 
mask the mounting anger of Tory critics who were interpreting 
news from Cairo as a sign of an imminent withdrawal from 
the Canal Zone. Captain Waterhouse and his friends, having 
heard in private from Mr. Selwyn Lloyd on Monday, and 
from Sir Winston, Mr. Butler and Mr. Head on Tuesday, 
announced publicly that they would vote against any treaty 
which involved the withdrawal of all British fighting troops 
from the Canal Zone. 

* taal x 


The cosiness with which the Lords normally arrange their 


affairs withered in the heat of the television controversy. Lord 
Salisbury was the slave-master on Monday, lashing jaded 
workers through the night (in fact until 12.34 a.m.). Only 


half the stint, 30 out of 60 amendments, was finished that 
night. On Tuesday, Lord Salisbury found himself brawling 
with Lord Hailsham, who, speaking from the heart, had 
described a reply of Lord Selkirk’s as insolent rubbish. The 
spirit of the exchange can best be expressed in school terms: 
Lord Salisbury gave young Hailsham a prefect’s ticking-off for 
being a cheeky new kid. Unlucky Hailsham! He never 
wanted to go to so posh a school but would much rather have 
stayed at the local Grammar where his * vigour’ and * gratul- 
tous insults——Lord Salisbury’s words of opprobrium—were 
welcomed and returned with relish. 

* « * 


It may seem rather coarse to suggest that Lord Salisbury 
should involve himself in any activity akin to brawling, but 
the roughness of the quarrel in the Lords was emphasised 
by contrast with the felicity of an exchange that took place 
in the Commons on the same day. The Speaker was asked 
if Mr. Herbert Morrison had been in order in describing Mr. 
Boyd-Carpenter as a ‘smart alec.’ (Hansard spells it thus, 
without a final ‘k’.) Mr. Speaker, in a voice with a cutting 
edge tempered by humour, replied that the term was new to 
him. He did not think it was English, but until he had had 
it defined he would not know whether it were in order or 
not. The House embraced the Speaker, Mr. Herbert Morrison 
and Mr. Boyd-Carpenter in a gust of warm and grateful 
laughter. No wonder Lord Salisbury bewailed the fact that, 
since there was no Speaker in the House of Lords, the 
invidious duty of maintaining standards fell upon the Leader 
of that House. J. F. B. 













. 


P"T “HIS should have been the week for a re-statement, in 

positive and practical terms, of British foreign policy. 

Sir Winston Churchill’s statement on Monday on his 
recent visit to Washington, the return of the Foreign Secretary 
to Geneva, and the foreign policy debate in the Commons on 
Wednesday all presented opportunities for the British Govern- 
ment to give a lead which Western policy badly needs but 
which it seems most unlikely to get. There is certainly no 
virtue in that fatal phrase ‘ waiting for the dust to settle.’ 
On the contrary the dust is likely to get thicker until it clears 
at last to reveal the Communists in new and more advanced 
positions and the forces of the West in worse disarray than 
ever. Confusion has already reached the point at which those 
American journals under the direction of Mr. Henry Luce are 
representing Britain as a loss to the Western cause and falling 
back on the old cry that America must ‘Go it alone.” There 
is not much point in making the obvious retorts. We may ask 
‘Go what alone ?’ We may-point out that a few genuine facts 
about real and fundamental British attitudes, ascertained and 
verified on the spot, are likely to be more useful, as well as 
less misleading to Americans, than the latest examples of Luce- 
thinking in Time and Life. It may help a little, but it will not 
help much. Anglo-American relations, at least at the popular 
level, are now in such a tangle that reason is hardly enough. 
It is necessary for the British Government to demonstrate by 
practical action—which may be painful to us—that it really 
does stand shoulder to shoulder with the more sensible 
elements, by far the majority, in the United States. There was 
a useful phrase in the * Potomac Charter’ of June 29, which 
read * We, together and individually, continue to hold out the 
hand of friendship to any and all nations which by solemn 
pledge and confirming deeds, show themselves desirous of 
participating in a just and fair peace.’ The offer was, of course, 
mainly directed to Russia. But it applies everywhere. Both 
Britain and the United States might now concentrate on a few 
‘confirming deeds.’ 

We have certainly had plenty of solemn pledges lately. Sir 
Winston's statement to the Commons on Monday was full of 
great fundamental truths. He reaffirnied our soliddrity with 
the United States. He repeated that we must ‘ avert the mass 
destruction of the human race.’ He reasserted his belief in 
peaceful co-existence with the Communist Powers. He pleaded 
once again for the return of Germany to full membership of 
the European family. These phrases in the mouth of the Prime 
Minister are not platitudes, and there was no need for him 
to defend himself from accusations from the Press on that 
score. They are the conclusions of a very wise man. They 
are worth repeating often. They are the only sure guides to 
long-term policy. But they are not sufficient in themselves to 
settle the many outstanding problems of short-term policy and 
action. It is in short-term policy and action that an immediate 
lead, and if possible a lead from Britain, is needed. 

It is reasonably certain that the Communist Powers do not 
want to tear the world to pieces in a major war. But there is 
also plenty of evidence from Indo-China that they are willing 
to have a small war, and to use the fear of a bigger one, to get 
what they want. What is more, those American military men 
who have expressed plainly enough their belief that the Com- 
munist Powers may not even shrink from a big war, once 
they are sure of winning it, may not be talking nonsense. Such 
an attitude would be quite consistent with Marxist theory. All 
the evidence of Indo-China, where (according to Sir Winston 
himself in his statement on Monday) the Viet-minh operations 
are being sustained by the Communist Government of China, 
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is that we are dealing with evil men. Some of those men aré 
in Geneva at this moment, politely parleying with Western 
statesmen. The fact that neither side wants a major war does 
not help us very much. It may even injure us unless we are ag 
prepared to run risks as are the Communists themselves. 

Similarly with peaceful co-existence. Of course it is possible, 
Nobody would deny that. But the immediate problem is much 
cruder. How are we to halt a successful Communist aggression, 
still riding on the crest of a wave up to the perimeter of Hanoi ? 
At the moment it is even difficult to bring about a cease-fire 
and there is not much point on dwelling on the idea of peaceful 
co-existence when the bullets are still flying. There is hard 
work to be done in Geneva and it will not be done by politely 
waiting for the Communists to make the next move. They are 
most unlikely to do anything of the kind while the advance 
in Indo-China goes on. They are not even likely to become 
amenable if the French pull out of Hanoi. There are other 
fruits for them to gather further south. 

Then there is Sir Winston’s next fundamental declaration 
solidarity with the United States. Action is required here too, 
Everybody knows that Sir Winston’s own faith in this sheets 
anchor of freedom and decency is firm. Everybody hopes that 
Mr. Eden feels exactly the same about it, despite the recent 
strain on his relations with Mr. Dulles. But there is a great 
deal to be done at this moment about British popular opinion, 
No doubt at bottom the alliance will hold. But the surface 
looks horrible. The fact is that British opinion, where America 
is concerned, is in a thoroughly unhealthy state—which is due 
to a combination of mis-information, irritation with the 
behaviour of the present United States Administration, latent 
fear of McCarthyism, bad habits of loose talk, and sheer silli+ 
ness. Those indefatigable * spokesmen ’ of the British Left who 
have gone on for years seeking and accepting every opportunity 
of sneering at everything American have scored more successes 
in the past few months than they have ever done before. They 
even had Mr. Attlee playing their game in the Commons on 
Wednesday. Sheer irresponsibility has seldom achieved as 
much through fatuous repetition. This movement must simply 
be put into reverse. Direct guidance from the Prime Minister 
will help. But it is not enough. Certain organs of the Press 
have been very largely responsible for this prolonged silly 
season of British opinion. It is now up to the Press to play 
its part in putting a stop to it. But the Press could do with 
a practical lead from the Government, and from the Foreiga 
Secretary in particular. One confirming deed between the 
British and United States Governments-would be worth several 
solemn pledges at the moment. 

In short, now that the Prime Minister has said his picce, all 
eyes should be on the Foreign Secretary. It is good that he 
should go on working at Geneva for a firm settlement, of 
even a shaky cease-fire, in Indo-China. Even the interminable 
grinding talk at Panmunjom produced an armistice in Korea 
in the end, and if we must now face the prospect of another 
Panmunjom for Indo-China—if that is what Mr. Eden is trying 
to achieve now—then we must face it. It may be the best 
answer that we can get, given the fundamental clash of interest 
between the Communist and non-Communist Powers in Asia. 
But it must always be remembered—and this is the most 
unpalatable thought of all—that Panmunjom achieved some 
thing in the end largely because the United Nations countries 
were ready and prepared to go on fighting if the need arose, 
Sooner or later that lesson will have to be learned all over 
again in South-East Asia. That is not to say that large-scale 
fighting is inevitable. It is to say that firmness in the face of 
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Communist aggression is absolutely essential. It is one thing 
to agree that a measure of sovereignty should be granted to 
Germany if France fails to ratify the European Defence 
Community Treaty. It will be another thing to act on that 
agreement in the face of French disapproval. Yet we know 
exactly how anxious Dr. Adenauer is to push on towards 
sovereignty and a defence contribution. We know exactly how 
little we can expect from France at the moment. We can see 
—or we should be able to see—how dangerous is the possibility 
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that the Communist Powers, making the most of the present 
advantage, may ask for some concession in Europe in return 
for cease-fire in Indo-China, or even offer some bait in Europe 
to secure further concessions from the West in South-East Asia. 
The game of playing East against West is not for us. It is 
an advantage belonging to Russia and China. The most we can 
do is to settle the future of Western Germany as soon as possible 
and thus remove the main cause of dissension in the West. 
Once again it is the confirming deed that matters. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T was announced at the weekend that the American garrison 
on Hokkaido, the more northerly of Japan’s two main 
islands, is shortly to be relieved by some 50,000 men 
(or roughly three divisions) of the newly formed Japanese 
*Self-Defence Force.’ I suppose that most people who knew 
the Japanese before or during the last war would expect this 
development to portend a great up-surge of militarism in 
Japan and a rapid expansion of her euphemistically named 
army. In fact it is not likely to have these consequences in 
the foreseeable future. The martial impulses which sent the 
Japanese so fast and so far into Asia and across the Pacific 
seem—temporarily, anyhow—to have withered. No form of 
conscription exists, nor could it be introduced in the present 
mood of the country; and although rates of pay are higher and 
conditions of service easier than they used to be, volunteers 
are not flocking to the colours in large numbers. Most of 
those who do flock serve for (I think) two years and are 
then—since, rather surprisingly, no reserve has been formed 
discharged without any further obligations. Possibly in 
order to underline the cosy, innocuous nature of the Self- 
Defence Force, the badges of rank worn by officers are 
designed to represent cherry-blossoms 


H-Hour at Lime Grove 


High up at the far end of the hangar-like studio an 
electric admonition appeared, like the ‘Fasten Your 
Safety Belts. .No Smoking’ notice when an aircraft is 


preparing to land. It said, rather more cogently, * Vision On- 
Sound On.” Behind the embattled cameras and microphones 
the technicians’ faces wore the look of expertise, modified by 
a mixture of compassion and distaste, which you see on the 
face of a vet who, poising his syringe, prepares to put an 
ailing animal down. We, the panel, moistened our lips and 
assumed alert, foolish expressions. Somewhere a voice— 
audible to us only as an indecipherable but compelling 
mutter—explained to several million viewers the rules and 
purpose of the latest TV parlour game. A moment later our 
chairman was in full cry. 


A Punch-Drunk Public 

It proved to be a highly enjoyable game for the panel (a 
word which, originating as a technical term in the craft of 
saddlery, graduated to meaning a list of jurors and then of 
doctors and is now, I would say, well on its way downhill). 
The programme cannot, for various excellent reasons, have 
been nearly as much fun for the viewers as it was for us; 
but viewers, I suspect, are not an audience for whom it is 
easy to feel much responsibility or even much compunction. 
I cannot myself claim to be a viewer; but the occasional 
glimpses I have had of the stuff that viewers are required to look 
at, combined with the criticisms of programmes in the news- 
papers, strongly suggest that the members of this warrior-breed 
can take almost any amount of punishment, that their capacity 
for self-sacrifice is as yet unplumbed. I know it is wrong to 
think in this way about large numbers of my compatriots. I 
could plead in extenuation that, when broadcasting on sound 
radio, | have never had the same feeling about listeners, whom 
—rightly or wrongly—one thinks of as persons of discrimina- 





tion, not as a semi-captive audience. But this would be a bogus 
excuse, because listeners can not only switch over to an alter- 
native programme if they do not like yours but find it (1 
suspect) much easier to switch off altogether than viewers do; 
and broadcasters are well aware of this. 


Rainbow Railways 


Comedians and radio script-writers are. I suspect, the 
only people whose interests are threatened by the pro- 
posals to decentralise our railway system. for these may 


lead, in time, to a situation in which to mention British Rail- 
ways is no longer automatically to get a laugh. Concentrating 
as usual on inessentials, I find that my chief interest in the 
reorganisation centres on the future of the British Railways 
lion, which I described last summer in these notes as being 
‘equally offensive to heralds, to naturalists and even to patriots.” 
It is rumoured that the six new regions may be allowed 
‘flashes or emblems similar to divisional signs, and if this 
happens a splendid opportunity will present itself of getting 
rid of this ghastly quadruped. It seems that the regions are 
not at this stage to repaint their rolling stock in distinctive 
colours. If they ever do, I hope they will be guided by the 
principles to which manufacturers of agricultural implements 
now mostly adhere (as did the men who made carts and wagons 
in the old days). Trains run either through open country, 
with which they should contrast, or through drab built-up 
areas, which they should brighten. For these reasons they 
should be painted in bold, bright colours, and never in any 
shade of green or brown. Our rural landscapes are much 
enriched by the blues and scarlets and yellows of the tractors 
and combines which crawl about the fields: the idea that 
trains ought to * harmonise * with the landscape is a silly idea. 


The Crypto-Royalists 

As I read of the frantic enthusiasm which Princess 
Margaret’s visit is arousing among the Germans I remem- 
bered the first occasion on which I got an inkling of 
their latent but profound passion for royalty. I was driving 
into Berlin from the air-port early one morning just before 
the last war. Mussolini had completed a state visit to Hitler 
the day before, and in the Unter den Linden workmen were 
dismantling a lavish paraphernalia of flagpoles, bunting and 
triumphal arches. I asked the German who was with me if 
the Duce’s public appearances had been well received by the 
citizens. * There was,’ he admitted, * considerable enthusiasm, 
but it was as nothing to the tumultuous scenes I remember 
some years ago. ‘Who was here then?” I asked. ‘King 
Amanullah,’ replied the German, * of Afghanistan.” 


The Humourless Cockneys 

I do not wish to say a word against the LCC, the Ministry 
of Transport, the Metropolitan Police or any of the other 
authorities who may be directly or indirectly concerned with 
the matter; but it does seem to me to argue a certain lack of 
something or other that, after all these years, nobody in London 
should have thought of anything more imaginative to put on 
the notices directing drivers to bombed site car parks than 
*Bombed Site Car Park.’ STRIX 
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The North Affair 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


OTHING that has been said by the Government 

during the past eight or nine weeks has altered public 

opinion that Admiral Sir Dudley North has been 
treated unjustly. There is a widespread feeling that he was 
made the scapegoat for the failure of the Dakar expedition, 
and that because of this the Admiralty will not reopen his 
case. This view is strengthened by the support he has had, 
notably from the five Admirals of the Fleet who petitioned 
the First Lord on his behalf. The emotionalism surrounding 
this cause célébre has now somewhat died down; and it would 
seem an appropriate moment to examine it dispassionately. 

In the summer of 1940 Admiral North was Admiral 
Commanding North Atlantic Station, with his headquarters 
at Gibraltar. Also there was Admiral Sir James Somerville 
in command of Force H, an independent squadron under the 
orders of the Admiralty. 

On July 3 there occurred the lamentable bombardment of 
the French fleet at Oran, an affair which most of the British 
Navy regarded with the deepest repugnance, and on which 
both admirals had expressed unfavourable opinions to the 
Admiralty. On the following day the Admiralty signalled all 
Flag Officers that we might soon find ourselves at war with 
France, and that on meeting French warships our own ships 
were to be prepared for battle. Various other messages 
followed, and on July 6 Admiral North asked the Admiralty 
to clarify his position, being uncertain as to what action he 
should take should French warships attempt to pass through 
the Straits. The Admiralty’s reply on July 7 was that French 
warships should be dealt with in accordance with their signal 
of July 4, i.e. that contact with equal or superior forces should 
be avoided, but that inferior forces should be stopped and 
ordered into a British port. On July 12 they modified this 
view by stating that no further action was to be taken with 
regard to French ships in their colonial and North African 
ports, but that the Government ‘reserved the right’ to deal 
with French warships proceeding to enemy-controlled ports. 

According to Captain Roskill (The War at Sea, p. 310) 
Admiral North believed that these orders superseded the orders 
of July 7. * Admiral North was so sure of the correctness 
of his interpretation that he never asked whether this was so. 
He therefore considered that no further action would be taken 
aga nst French warships already present in, among other ports, 
Casablanca and Dakar and that, in the case of ships proceeding 
to those ports, action would only be taken by orders from and 
on the responsibility of the Government. ... In view 
of the fact that we were not at war with the Vichy Government 
and that our enemies were certainly not in occupation of the 
French West African Colonies, Casablanca and Dakar could 
hardly be considered as coming. within the description of 
enemy-controlled ports in the sense of the Admiralty message 
of July 12. Thus it appeared to Admiral North that in the 
absence of orders from home, French warships were free to 
make the passage to Casablanca or Dakar, and that his duty 
was only to keep the Admiralty informed as early as possible 
of any such movements.’ 

It has been mentioned that Force H, under Admiral Somer- 
ville, was also based at Gibraltar, and it is unfortunate, in 
view of what happened, that the official relationship between 
North and Somerville was never clearly laid down. Although 
Somerville was junior to North, North was never ordered by 
the Admiralty to take Force H under his command. Both 
admirals indeed took the view that the squadron was under 
direct operational control of the Admiralty and, in Captain 
Roskill’s words, ‘seem to have been satisfied that they could 
best discharge their responsibilities by working very closely 
together, and that their precise constitutional positions could 
well be left unclarified.’ 

We now come to the crucial events of September 9-12. On 
the evening of September 9 the British Consul at Tangier 
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informed Admiral North that he had received reliable intelli 
gence that a French squadron, destination unknown, would be 
passing through the Straits within the next three days. At eight 
minutes past midnight on September 10-11, Admiral North 
received a second message, this time from the Naval Attaché 
at Madrid, saying that the French Admiralty had informed 
him that a squadron of six ships had left Toulon the previous 
day: no destination was given. Admiral North knew from the 
prefixed addresses of both these signals that they had also 
been passed to London, and he assumed that the Admiralty 
would inform Admiral Somerville direct of any acticn they 
wished him to take. What he could not know however was 
that the Tangier signal, having no priority, was left lying in 
the Foreign Office undeciphered for several days; nor that the 
Madrid signal, received at the Admiralty at 11.50 p.m. on 
September 10, was, owing to the negligence of the duty officer, 
not shown to the First Lord until the following morning. 

At about 5 a.m. on September 11, the destroyer Hotspur 
on patrol in the Straits reported contact with the French forces, 
and that she was shadowing. At 5.55 Admiral North ordered 
her to cease shadowing, which action he reported to the 
Admiralty at 6.17. Half an hour later he sent another messae 
to the Admiralty saying he intended to keep in touch with 
the force by air. He did not inform Admiral Somerville of 
the Madrid signal until 8 a.m., but Admiral Somerville had 
received the Hotspur’s sighting report at 5.30 a.m., and theres 
upon brought the Renown to an hour’s notice for steam. 

In London on the morning of September 11, the Madrid 
signal was shown to the First Lord, and he at once realised 
what the duty. officer should have realised the night before - 
that the French ships constituted a serious menace to the 
operations then proceeding towards Dakar (of which Admiral 
North had not been informed). Force H was ordered to 
raise steam for full speed, and proceed to intercept the French 
ships: they were to be prevented from entering Dakar or any 
Biscay port, but to be allowed to proceed to Casablanca. The 
Renown put to sea at 4.30 p.m., but by this time the French 
squadron was on the point of entering Casablanca. 

In consequence of these events, Admiral North was informed 
by the Admiralty that they no longer ‘ retained full confidence 
in an officer who fails in an emergency to take all prudent 
precautions without waiting for instructions,’ and on October 
1S he was told that he * would be relieved at the earliest 
opportunity.” He was in fact relieved on December 31, and 
in February, 1942, placed on the retired list. 

Now it is generally believed that the reason for which 
Admiral North was relieved was his failure to take action to 
intercept the French squadron when he knew it would be 
passing the Straits. This view is unfortunately endorsed by 
Captain Roskill who says that * North . . . was held responsible 
by the Admiralty for the passage of the Straits by the French 
warships being made without an attempt by Force H to stop 
or divert them.’ But this is not true. Admiral Norih was 
relieved because, in the recent words of the First Lord in 
the House of Commons and Lord Salistury in the Lords, * the 
Admiralty had lost confidence in him.” Their confidence had 
first been shaken by the expression of his views on the Oran 
affair. It had again been shaken by a later incident, not made 
public but mentioned by the First Lord in the House on 
June 2: and, for all one knows, there may have been other 
incidents. Finally there was the affair of the French squadron 
and his failure to take * proper precautions.’ 

What were the ‘ proper precautions’ that Admiral North 
might have taken, and how far was he negligent in not taking 
them ? Captain Roskill stresses that it was only when French 
warships were proceeding to ‘enemy-controlled ports * that the 
Government reserved the right to deal with them, and that as 
Casablanca and Dakar did not come under this category, 
Admiral North’s duty was ‘only to keep the Ad niralty 
informed of any such movements.’ But how could Admiral 
North be certain that the squadron was proceeding {o 
Casablanca or Dakar? Both the Tangier and Madrid ignals 
had expressly stated that its destination was unknown. For 
all Admiral North knew, it might have been proce d ng (0 
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Brest to join up with the Germans. In view of this and also 
that North and Somerville had agreed that ‘they could best 
discharge their responsibilities by working very closely together,’ 
jt seems an astonishing omission that Admiral North did not 
inform Admiral Somerville of the Madrid report until eight 
hours after he had received it. 

So much for the letter of the law. The spirit of it is another 
matter. The memorandum of the five Admirals of the Fleet 
states that Admiral North was charged with ‘ neglect of duty’ 
and that the sentence carried out ‘was the most severe that 
could be given in war to a Flag Officer of distinction and high 
standing, such as might have been given for cowardice, lack of 
energy, or lack of a sense of responsibility. The Admirals 
allow that Admiral North may have deserved censure, but add 
that if he did, * his punishment was harsh and excessive.” There 
can be few right-minded people who do not agree with them. 
The wording of the communication in which Admiral North 
found himself relieved and the summary manner in which it was 
executed can only be described as vicious. The Admiralty had 
much to question themselves on; the culpability of their own 
duty officer, the lack of a clearly defined relationship between 
North and Somerville, the decision not to inform North of 
the operations at Dakar. One cannot help also wondering why 
they did not take immediate action on receiving North’s signal 
of the Hotspur’s sighting report. In view of all this and also 
that both the Governor of Gibraltar and Admiral Somerville 
fully supported North’s actions, it is intolerable that the 
Admiralty should have written to Admiral North as they did. 

No court-martial or board of enquiry would now help this 
unhappy affair; for, as Lord Salisbury has stated in the Lords, 
the facts are not in dispute. What is in dispute is the fact that 
a gallant and distinguished admiral has been treated in a shame- 
fully humiliating manner. The Board may well have lost their 
confidence in Admiral North; but if this is how they show it, 
then the confidence of future flag officers in the Board does 
not augur well for the future prosperity of the Navy. 


Crichel Down is a Place 
By ANDREW WORDSWORTH 


GREAT many people have seen Crichel Down who don’t 
think they have. Eighteen miles out of Salisbury on 
the Roman Road to Dorchester and the West it is on 

the left just after you pass a signpost to Long Crichel. It is 
beautiful country but rather bare, you may think, if you weren't 
bred to chalk. It used to be called by a fine name that has 
dropped out of English—* champaign country,’ meaning open 
and free from woodland. 

Thirty years ago if you stopped your car there and walked 
on the excellent turf you would have heard sheep-bells. An 
unlikely sound today, not because sheep no longer wear bells 
but because there are not two dozen flocks in Dorset. But 
there is still the singing of larks, still the same parties of yellow 
and brown hares that like to amaze you by their springing and 
dancing (or are they still March hares this cold July ?). And 
the same lines of the hills so exquisitely curved and formal 
that if you have ever lived in chalk you can never be quite 
happy again with anything but the good sense of that definite 
and reasonable horizon. 

In the fields there has been a revolution. You must have 
seen something of it as you drove from Salisbury. At the gate 
of every farm there is a little platform and on it milkchurns. 
These you would have seen thirty years ago in the valleys; 
now you see them on the chalk uplands. The fields themselves 
are new, bounded by wire fences. If you care to walk up on 
to Crichel Down you'll see the change for yourself. It’s not 
so easy to get there as it was. Mr. Tozer may not mind your 
walking through the cow-pasture, but you'll have to go round 
an enormous field of barley, and the top of the down is a mighty 
acreage of clover. You reach it by paths that skirt the fields. 
That is, unless you are a botanist. If you are, you'll stop on the 
track, where the chalk flowers grow now that they have been 
driven from the arable land. But if you can leave the yellow 
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and blue and red of horseshoe vetch and scabious and sainfoin 
without looking more carefully for the gentians and orchids 
which are there too, you'll come to the crest of Crichel Down, 
not much out of breath for it’s only 347 feet and you started at 
two hundred above sea level. 

First, the ordinary loveliness of this view. To the north is 
all Cranborne Chase, much more wooded than the rest and 
bounded by the great downs that run from Shaftesbury to 
Salisbury; to the north-east the line of Pentridge hills standing 
over Rockbourne and Marten; to the south Purbeck and the 
seaward downs, Flowers Barrow, Arishmell Gap, Bindon, 
Hambury Tout, High Chaldon: to the west Hambledon and 
Hod Hills with Bulbarrow behind them. 

The revolution is really a restoration. Things have moved 
back a thousand years. You are near the centre of what used 
to be the most populous part of England. The marks of the 
value prehistoric man placed on this land are to be seen every- 
where. This clover field has two barrows in it, there are two 
more in the barley, another clearly in the plough and signs of 
others now flattened but still showing different colours in the 
corn and fallow. They belong to the bronze age, but long 
before that Neolithic men, the first farmers, had made their 
cattle pound on Hambledon Hill and dropped their neat little 
flints in every field. After the bronze age the men of iron, 
Celts from Gaul, came to build those magnificent hill-forts that 
Stand in a ring before you—Badbury Rings, Crawford Castle, 
Buzbury, Rawlsbury, Hambledon and Hod. All these invaders 
from Europe came to the chalk and fought for it. It was 
fertile, easy to clear, and light soil easy to work, at first with 
antlers and wooden spades, then with their light ploughs drawn 
by ponies or small oxen. 

How far the Celts began to colonise the valleys I don’t know. 
Their local town was above the 700-foot contour on Shilling- 
stone Hill. I think it was the land-hungry Saxons who first 
cleared the low ground and prepared those rich meadows our 
fathers called good land— good for the bider, bad for the 
rider.’ It was certainly the Saxons who named every village 
round here, all of which are in valleys, and who built the 
first square towers on the sites of the ten churches whose bells 
you could hear on a still Sunday evening from the top of 
Crichel Down. After the Saxons until our own time these 
hills were considered poorish land—good for sheep if you 
had the acreage, but only good enough for corn if the price 
rose because of some national crisis. Yet sheep were valuable 
and the uplands cost little. The downs existed for nearly a 
thousand years in their pleasantest form, an unfenced lawn, 
close-cropped and scented with thyme: ‘the delicate fine 
downes at the backside of the towne’ where Sir John Suckling 
walked at Marlborough, the lawn where Henry Hudson heard 
the best of all conversations about the chalk when he composed 
A Shepherd's Life. 

Then came the time when it was cheaper (as it still is) to 
raise sheep in New Zealand, and the downs began to grow 
lank with untidy grass, badly cropped by heifers or beeves; 
with the encroachment of thorn and furze and bramble they 
began to have that untidy look of unused country. The 
conditions for restoration were well-known, but it took war 
to bring them into general practice. First we wanted more 
corn, then more milk. The chalk hills can provide both if 
the land is properly fed. They need potash and, oddly enough, 
lime; they need machinery to plough them where they are 
steep, and newly-developed strains of grass for a proper ley- 
farming. All these were and are available (the fertilisers not 
without subsidy). Together they explain why Crichel Down, 
like so much of the rest of the chalk country, is arable again, 
and why it is a good deal more worth fighting for than it was 
forty years ago when some of it was let for half a crown an 
acre. 

You won't be able to leave the down without wanting to 
visit the Tarrant Valley which lies a few hundred yards down 
to the south—in an enchanting curve of darker green. There 
are seven villages, all called Tarrant—Gunville, Hinton, 
Launceston, Monkton, Rawston, Rushton and Crawford. It’s 
hard to know what you will enjoy most—the splendid fragment 
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of Vanbrugh at Eastbury House, the flint and brick villages, 
or the seven churches. My own favourite is the twelfth- -century 
church of St. Mary at Tarrant Crawford. It stands alone in 
a field by a chalk stream. To go there is to understand why 
Bishop Poore, the builder of Salisbury Cathedral, was brought 
back there from his see at Durham to be buried, why Queen 
Joan of Scotland returned there to die. You can see their 
coffin-lids on either side of the chancel. For if there is any- 
where better in England than a chalk down it is a chalk valley, 
and this is perhaps the best of them all. Bishop Poore 
composed for the nunnery that stood in the field here one of 
the first books to be written in English, the Ancrene Riwle 
or Rule of Nuns. He wrote it to settle their controversies. 


Across the Limpopo 


By JEROME CAMINADA 
Johannesburg 


HE ‘ great, grey-green greasy’ Limpopo is on the whole 
not a very wide river, as the big rivers of the world go, 
but measured by the growing contrast between the two 
ideologies on its opposite banks it is becoming as wide as an 
ocean. To the north, Rhodesia and other territories spread 
over the expanse of Africa accept the principle—though their 
methods vary in pace and detail—that the African must be 
absorbed or received into the white man’s economic, and even 
his political, system. To the south, in the Union of South 
Africa, the Government grows more and more determined on 
aper that the African shall not be so absorbed or integrated, 
But shall be apart. 

In grouping Southern Rhodesia with the rest of Africa I do 
not mean that that country politically is marching step for step 
with, for example, the Gold Coast. But statements that have 
been made in Southern Rhodesia do show that, in looking to the 
future of the African, the colony faces north rather than south. 

This fact is worth noticing. When the basis of the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was being laid down Britain 
evidently thought that Southern Rhodesia was a little too close 
to South Africa, in outlook as well as geographically, to allow 
its Ministers who might step into Federal office to carry their 
powers over the African with them. She therefore saw to it 
that affairs directly touching the African did not fall to the 
Federal Government, but were retained by the three separate 
territorial governments. This meant that in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland she controlled them herself; and though she 
could not do exactly the same in self-governing Southern 
Rhodesia, she could crowd the government there into a well- 
watched corner. 





A REVIEW COMPETITION 


The Spectator is going to make an experiment, which 
may lead to the introduction of a new feature. 
Readers are invited to submit reviews of a forth- 
coming book. A prize of seven guineas is offered 
for the best review. The competition is open to all. 


The book selected as the subject 
of the first competition is 
The Four Continents 
By Sir Osbert Sitwell 


It is published by Macmillan on July 16, at 25s. 


Reviews, which should be of about 700 words, must reach 

the Spectator Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, by 

July 31, in envelopes marked ‘Review Competition.’ The 

winning entry will be published as soon as possible after 
that date. 
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The reaction to this of Sir Godfrey Huggins, who was Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia for twenty years—and Minister 
for Native Affairs for sixteen years—is that ‘ the British people 
would not trust their own blood relations in Central Africa to 
be fair and just in their dealings with the African Native.’ He 
makes this comment in an outspoken article in the June issue 
of Optima, a quarterly review published by the Anglo-American 
Corporation of South Africa. 

Sir Godfrey also writes that ‘ the Colonial Office has pressed 
on at an alarming rate with political advancement far ahead 
of the average African’s understanding or his economic 
advance.’ From this statement one might argue that Britain 
was right in fearing that she might not see eye to eye with a 
Federal policy towards the African. Yet Sir Godfrey also 
makes it pretty clear that if the African shows parliamentary 
sense, and does not conduct an opposition based purely on 
colour, then more and more political power will come to him. 
He says: * The provision of special representatives for Africans 
in the Federal Parliament must be regarded as a temporary 
expedient and of no great value compared with a Parliament 
in which every member has to consider his African constituents, 
even if they are only a minority, but who may be numerous 
enough to tip the scale in a number of constituencies. Then 
there will be no altruism in presenting the African case: it 
will be essential if the MP wishes to remain in Parliament. 
Advance along these lines, in keeping with the African’s 
capabilities and standard of civilisation, appears to be the right 
course, even if it is slow.’ 

At present Africans go on a common electoral roll—for 
Parliament, but not for local affairs—if they earn £240 a year 
or occupy property worth £500, and can complete unaided and 
in English the application form. So far fewer than 500 have 
sought or obtained this privilege. But Sir Godfrey, unless 
I am misjudging his words, foresees more and more African 
voters who, even if they were electing a white man, would, as 
he says, tip the scale. 

This is a different outlook from that of the Nationalists in 
South Africa; and it is not all. Mr. P. B. Fletcher, the present 
Minister for Native Affairs in Southern Rhodesia, has outlined 
plans for multi-racial hotels and inter-racial clubs, and has 
declared that the African is a permanent part of industry and 
must be provided for on that basis. He even intends apparently 
—though on this point he does not seem at all sure of himself 

to allow the African freehold title to land on which he would 
live near industry. 

Dr. Verwoerd, who holds the same portfolio south of the 
Limpopo, has, as we know, another outlook. His philosophy 
on the relationship between Africans and industry is, as far 
as I can make out after reading page after page of Hansard, 
that the Africans are in the towns in some disembodied, 
ephemeral sense only. One day—swish, they will have gone; 
and the white man, or perhaps some new atomic agent, will be 
doing the work instead. How else would the gold mines, for 
example, which can hardly be moved close to some shadowy 
African reserves, be worked ? 

The Federation has no such will-of-the- “wisp to dangle before 
the electorate. Nevertheless, I admit to a suspicion that the 
Ministers there, though they are capable of drastic action now 
and then, envy the laws in the Union, either made or in the 
making, which are meant to keep South Africa free of such 
disturbances as strikes. Conversely, I am sure too that the 
Nationalist Ministers chuckle to themselves when liberalism 
in other parts of Africa is repaid by boycotts or violence. Pure 
liberalism has a poor sale just now in South Africa—witness 
the Natal provincial elections in June where three Liberal Party 
candidates were put forward and between them polled 385 
votes. 

The difference in the Federation is not so much that an airy 
liberalism can be peddled there either, but that the politicians 
recognise how inevitable and permanent is the penetration of 
the African. They are trying to keep one step ahead of it lest 
it get ahead of them. In the Union the present Government 
has, on paper, set its face against the inevitable, but in reality 
has not been able to turn back the onward flow. 
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Truth and the Dying 


By J. M. CAMERON 


HE Bishop of Leeds has been criticised recently for 

some remarks he made to a gathering of nurses. He is 

widely supposed to have told them that it was their 
responsibility to inform dying patients of their situation. What 
Dr. Heenan said was rather different and ran as follows: 

It is no part of your duty as nurses to deceive patients. You 
should not lie to them or pretend that they are recovering when 
you know that their condition is likely to prove fatal. Everyone 
who believes in God-—Catholic and non-Catholic, Christian and 
Jew—-has the right to be given the opportunity to prepare fo 
judgement. If a patient is an atheist and does not believe in the 
after-lite he may prefer to be left to die like an animal without 
spiritual consolation. But a nurse should not deceive believers 
Relatives, too, have the right to be told the truth. Their desire to 
be informed of the true facts must be respected. 

(Yorkshire Post, June 24, 1954) 

No doubt many taxing problems of medical ethics are left 
undiscussed in this statement; and some of the controversy 
provoked by the statement has turned on questions as to the 
relative responsibilities of nurses, doctors and relatives. Many 
have suggested that to tell a man he is dyfng is to destroy 
his happiness and peace of mind and thus to diminish his 
capacities for enjoyment in the last hours, days or weeks of 
his life. Others have suggested that where there is life there 
is hope: and that to tell a man his illness is likely to prove fatal 
is the surest way to make his death certain. Some religious 
persons have argued that if one has led a virtuous life one 
needs no special preparation for death. (This may well be 
true, but seems irrelevant so far as many of us are concerned. 
Those who take this view do not seem anxious to commit them- 
selves to a possible corollary of their view: that if one has 
not led a life of virtue, it is too late to mend on one’s death- 
bed.) Altogether, this has been an interesting and many-sided 
discussion on a matter of permanent importance. 

One problem has for the most part been left undiscussed. 
Has a man a right to know the truth about his condition ? 
Many Christians will certainly think it prudent he should be 
told the truth; perhaps all Christians thought this down to the 
end of the Victorian age. The hedonists who, with an immense 
assurance that their own view is the plainest common sense, 
have contributed to the discussion may be right—though it is 
hard to see how they could show they are right—in thinking 
that to tell a man the truth will tend to lessen or destroy his 
remaining Opportunities for enjoyment; though against this may 
be set the interesting comment in a letter from a nurse that 
in her experience dying patients are often grateful and happy 
when the truth delivers them from a condition of anxious 
uncertainty. At this level of argument there is certainly much 
to be said both for candour and for deceit. But if a man has the 
right to know the truth about his condition, this kind of 
argument may be irrelevant. It may, in this or that particular 
case, be prudent or imprudent, calculated to make him happy 
or miserable, to tell a dying man the truth about his condition; 
but if he has a right to know the truth, we must presume that 
he wishes his right to be respected, unless—as Dr. Heenan 
hinted might be the case with some atheists—we have reason to 
think he has expressly renounced his right; and prudential or 
hedonistic considerations are beside the point. 

Questions about ‘rights’ are notoriously tricky. The 
common eighteenth-century view that it is self-evident that men 
possess certain rights encounters the obvious difficulty that men 
of equal intelligence and sincerity disagree about them. Rights 
are not sensible characteristics such as height and pigmentation; 
nor do they resemble dispositions such as irascibility or sloth. 
Perhaps it will be sufficient (for the purposes of this discussion) 
if we say that expressions asserting rights are condensed 
assertions of moral rules; and that moral rules are justified, 
or are often thought to be justified, by statements about human 
nature, such as that man is a ‘ person,” an ‘end in himself,’ 
and so on. At some point we shall no doubt be driven back 
upon self-evidence. We shall want to say that it was plainly 
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wrong to push men, women and children into the gas chambers 
of Auschwitz, burn them and use their ashes as fertiliser for 
growing cabbages. Plainly it was wrong. And why? The 
question may be senseless; but we most of us feel there are 
answers of a kind, and that among them are statements about 
human nature and what is due to it. 

What is thought due to human nature varies from culture 
to culture. We see that in this respect our own culture is 
changing if we reflect that many who commented on Dr. 
Heenan’s remarks sincerely thought them cruel and odious; 
and it may be that in fifty or a hundred years there will be 
virtual unanimity that we owe it to a man to deceive him 
about the state of his health, should this be grave. If this is 
even a possibility, it is surely because we have come to prefer 
a partial to a complete vision of human life. We turn our 
gaze from the fact of death—the * Whispering Glades’ of 
California only caricature an attitude spread widely beyond the 
United States—finding it trivial or mean or absurd. Death, 
like sex, is shameful. To speak of death to the dying is like 
shouting obscenities at an unsophisticated young person. 

Two kinds of lying are in question. There ts the lie which 
consists in trivialising the fact of death; and there is the lie 
which derives from this—the deception of adult and responsible 
persons about the fact of their dying. The second lie is only 
possible if we have allowed ourselves to be betrayed into 
accepting the first. After all, no one blames a dentist who 
assures the timid patient that the operation * won't hurt’; for 
here the matter is trivial. 

If we look to our past we find death treated as all of a piece 
with life, as a completion which can have its own nobility. We 
may not find the death-bed scenes of the Victorian novels much 
to our taste: but they reflect a social reality, an approved 
pattern of dying. John Stuart Mill was no believer; he was 
even a hedonist of sorts, but his doctor tells us: 

Mr. Mill suffered but little . . and yet he learnt from me on 
my arrival the fatal nature of the attack with calmness and 
resignation 

Tennyson was a man sorely puzzled by death; but we read 
that he whispered to his doctor, * Death ? ° and that the doctor 
bowed his head in affirmation and that Tennyson replied, 
* That’s well... These men may not have met their death like 
Christians; but they met it like men and were treated by those 
round them like men, not like dogs or idiots. 

Kierkegaard once remarked that Christianity is the perfec- 
tion of the truly human. The truth of this is vividly brought 
out by the spectacle of a Christian death. I choose as my 
example not the death of a saint, but the death of one of the 
noblest of Englishmen who fell short of sanctity: Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. Boswell writes: 

Johnson, with that native fortitude, which, amidst all 
his bodily distress and mental sufferings, never forsook him, asked 
Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom he had confidence, to tell him 
plainly whether he could recover. ‘Give me (said he) a straight 
answer.’ The Doctor having first asked him if he could bear the 
whole truth, which way soever it might lead, and being answered 
that he could, declared that, in his opinion, he could not recover 
without a miracle. ‘Then (said Johnson) I will take no more 
physick, not even my opiates: for I have prayed that I may render 
up my soul to GOD unclouded.” 

Is it possible soberly to maintain that such an end to life 
on the earth is inferior to an end in which a man is first 
deceived by those around him and then, perhaps dulled by the 
opiates Johnson refused, left to die in ignorance ? It is not 
sufficient to reply that most lack Johnson’s ‘ native fortitude’ 
and Johnson’s faith. We are concerned with how men ought 
to die and with whether or not they are to be given the 
opportunity to die well. This concerns us all. It is not a 
problem peculiar to nurses and doctors. Any one of us would 
think it a breach of sound morals if his bank manager or his 
government or his wife or the teacher of his children were to 
deceive him in a matter of importance; and to argue that it 
was for his own good, that he could not bear the truth, would 
be to add insult to the injury. Do we think it right and 
commendable that doctor, nurses and relatives should lie to 
a man when he stands in the shadow of death ? 
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CINEMA 


Seagulls Over Sorrento. (Empire.)—— 
Elephant Walk. (Plaza.) —— Beautiful 
Stranger. (Leicester Square Theatre.) 


SumMEeR lethargy would appear this week to 
have overtaken the cinema, and the three 
new films are remarkable chiefly for the 
respect they show to conventions and 
formulae scarcely, one might have thought, 
deserving of so much courtesy. Protocol 
certainly governs Seagulls Over Sorrento, 
which emerges, in the screen version, as one 
of those costly tributes to Anglo-American 
solidarity undertaken more often on this 
side of the Atlantic than on the other. A 
small naval unit working on a new, secret 
explosive runs into difficulties and a con- 
fident American expert comes to the.rescue; 
predictably, the early scenes are all scowls, 
susp.cion and chilly resentment, the last 
sequences all cheerful international co- 
operation. I had expected, from reports of 
the play, something rather more genial and 
robust in tone; the film, though, follows 
screen naval traditions, with curt, clipped 
dialogue among the officers and simple 
humour and almost aggressively simple 
pathos on the lower deck. Authentic human 
feeling is scarcely encouraged to break in. 
Bernard Lee and Sidney James adequately 
represent the British crew; Gene Kelly, 
somewhat surprisingly cast as the American 
engineer, gives a performance sober to the 
point of self-effacement; and the Boulting 
Brothers (who made the film in this country 
for an American company) treat the flimsy 
story with a degree of seriousness not entirely 
warrantable, 
- * + 


Elephant Walk, begun with Vivien Leigh 
in the leading part and completed with 
Elizabeth Taylor, shows the effects of the 
salvage operation undertaken to preserve 
as much as possible of the early footage. 
Long shots (Ceylon backgrounds and, detect- 
ably, Miss Leigh) match none too happily 
with close-ups (studio backgrounds and, 
emphatically, Miss Taylor). Even without 
such handicaps, though, it is hard to 
believe that this confected affair could have 
amounted to very much. The story, adapted 
by John Lee Mahin from a novel by Robert 
Standish (the director is William Dieterle) 
concerns the domestic troubles of an English 
girl married to a morose tea planter (Peter 
Finch), who chooses to run his palatial 
bungalow—built, defiantly, across an ancient 
elephant trail—in accordance with the 
autocratic fancies of his dead father. As the 
neighbouring planters rowdily play bicycle 
polo in the hall, the elephants trumpet 
around outside, and an aged retainer lurks 
menacingly in the corridors or addresses his 
gloomy forebodings to the ‘old master’s’ 





«marble tomb in the garden, the heroine, 


understandably, finds conditions at Elephant 
Walk depressing. A cholera epidemic and an 
elephant stampede drastically serve to bring 
the planter to his.senses. But the elephants, 
advancing methodically, like an orderly 
crocodile of outsize school-children, upon 
the bungalow, present an amiable rather 
than a menacing spectacle, and not even the 
agitated behaviour of Elizabeth Taylor 





can make their conscientious tramplings and 
trumpetings appear genuinely alarming. 
*« 7 * 

Beautiful Stranger, a feckless melodrama 
set in a South of France inhabited principally 
by counterfeiters, international crooks and 
determinedly gay, hard-up artists, opens in 
an atmosphere of some confusion and 
becomes progressively more involved. Cars 
race up and down the Corniche; the heroine, 
Ginger Rogers, wavers between the leading 
counterfeiter (Stanley Baker), who offers her 
yachts and diamonds, and the young artist 
(Jacqucs Bergerac), who introduces her to 
pottery and the simple life; and some final 
rough stuff on the cliff top clears up a 
mystery which has long since discarded any 
concern with logical motivation. 

> < cs 

In the year or so since 20th Century-Fox 
first demonstrated CinemaScope, we have 
become accustomed to the ribbon develop- 
ment of ihe screen. A further demonstration 
of ‘the advancing techniques of Cinema- 
Scope’ rcveals considerable, and welcome, 
improvement in the clarity and definition of 
images, through the development of a new 
photographic lens; snippets from half a 
dozen forthcoming features (including 
lengthy cxtracts from The Egyptian, a 
costume orgy of formidable proportions) 
scarcely, however, alter one’s original 
impression that the new screen shape is 
admirably suited to processions, car chases, 
chorus lines and military engagements, and 
uneasily unadaptable to normal dramatic 
purposes. As Darryl Zanuck, Fox’s pro- 
duction chief, introduced the extracts in a 
manner veering between high-powered sales- 
manship and schoolmasterly admonition 
(‘note the three-dimensional relationship 
between the horse and the human characters’) 
and then proudly displayed one gaudily 
jacketed best-seller after another, all acquired 
by his company, all to be filmed in Cinema- 
Scope, one found oneself reflecting un- 
gratefully, not without some sense of 
reassurance, that the future of the cinema and 
the future of CinemaScope are not, as yet, 
one and the same, 

PENELOPE HOUSTON 


THEATRE 


Out of the Blue. (Phoenix.) 

Much as | hate admitting that anything good 
can come out of Cambridge, let it be said 
at once that the 1954 Review of the Foot- 
lights Dramatic Club is greatly superior both 
in wit and verve to any review that I have 
seen this year in the West End. The only 
sign of the amateur was a certain raggedness 
in the dancing, a lack of slick combining 
together which is probably difficult to 
eliminate without much more intensive 
rehearsing than a university background 
makes possible. As against this, it was ajvery 
real relief to come across humour both 
mordant and adult: ‘Glorious Heritage,’ for 
example, supplied a much-needed antidote to 
all the feature programmes and pageants of 
the Elizabethan Age with which we have been 
overwhelmed of recent years. The quality 
of the writing in a sketch like the duet be- 
tween Mr. Graham Greene and Mr. Evelyn 


Waugh (‘religion’s my pigeon’) proved that 
the writing of lyrics for reviews has a fresh- 
ness and wit in the hands of amateurs which 
more jaded professionals are unable to 
achieve. Perhaps the trouble is that they 
write down to their audience, whereas the 
authors of Out of the Blue took it for granted 
(quite rightly) that they were dealing with 
reasonably intelligent people. 

‘But,’ I can hear the West End protesting, 
“Cambridge has no stars. We have Miss X 
and Mr. Y.’ Well, Cambridge can now say 
that it has Jonathan Miller, a true clown if 
ever there was one. And, as Yeats must have 
said somewhere, a true clown is a very 
considerable thing to be. Whether he is 
imitating Bertrand Russell locked in gladia- 
torial combat with G. E. Moore or showing 
us the sights of glorious Australia (or was it 
New Zealand?), Mr. Miller has the authentic 
craziness, the genuine straw-in-the-hair, 
skids-under-the-feet, bats-in-the-belfry loopi- 
ness of the natural Fool. When his arms and 
legs splay out as he skips across the stage 
they fall of their own accord into attitudes 
that are funny. Mr. Miller dominates his 
audience all the time and manages to 
infuse into his performance the strain of 
underlying melancholy that suggests the 
tragedy which lies behind all true comedy. 
This was the début of a very considerable 
artist and I hope we shall see more of 
Mr. Miller. 

The rest of the company, though, of 
course, not up to this demonic standard, 
played like professionals and with more 
enjoyment than professionals play. Brian 
Marber’s turn with the flexible table-lamp 
and its metamorphoses was excellent and 
Dermot Hoare made a hideous odalisque 
(is that the word?). I liked Leslie Bricusse’s 
excursus on Cambridge (one of the few 
pieces of local colour, by the way): his 
culminating pun was entirely new to me. 
Both parts of the review were agreeably 
rounded off by John Quashie-Idun’s calypsos, 
It was a very pleasant evening and a score 
for the younger foundation. Oxford may 
have won the doat-race, but who cares about 
boat-races anyway? 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


RECORDS 


(RECORDING COMPANIES: A, Argo; B, Bruns- 
wick; C, Columbia; Cap, Capitol; D, Decca} 
T, Telefunken. 

Two of the greatest modern violin concertos 
have recently been issued in perforraances by 
soloists who have done much to popularise 
them. ‘Popular’ is perhaps hardly the 
word for Berg’s, but it has recently made 
enough headway for snobs to disown it, 
and although it will always remain a tough 
proposition for many, Gertler’s admirable 
performance, which in public has already 
made many converts, should now, per- 
manently available on C.33CX1030, gradu- 
ally increase their number. Bartdék’s less 
formidable work needs no such persuasion, 
but like many of his large-scale works 
it is difficult to hold together, and Menuhin’s 
and Furtwangler’s superbly shaped, if not on 
Menuhin’s part technically quite impeccable, 
performance is very welcome on HMYV, 
ALP1121. Beside these two masterpieces 
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Khachaturian’s Violin Concerto on C.33CX 
1141, though effective, and brilliantly played 
by Igor Oistrakh, shows up, like his orchestral 
suite Masquerade on D.LD9100, as very 
shallow and flashy. 


Another Barték concerto, the Third for 
piano, is played on D.LXT2894 by Julius 
Katchen, with less vitality than usual and a 
dull orchestral accompaniment under Anser- 
met. It is backed by Prokofiev's Third Piano 
Concerto, a better example than the Khacha- 
turian of what ‘people’s democratic music’ 
ought to be (although written before the 
demand was formulated). The performance 
has the same defects as that of the Bartok, 
and that by Samson Frangois on C.33CX1135, 
coupled with other early Prokofiev piano 
pieces, is to be preferred. There is some of 
the slightly later and less familiar Prokofiev 
on B.AXTL1054, where the rather odd but 
very fine Quintet Op. 39 is paired with the less 
original and slightly sentimental Overture 
on Hebrew Themes Op. 34, and a mildly 
interesting piece of Night Music by the 
American Negro composer Howard Swan- 
son, conducted by Mitropoulos. Rus- 
sian and American music are coupled 
again on B.AXTL1047, Stravinsky’s drily 
attractive Duo Concertant, well played by 
Joseph Fuchs and Leo Smit. except for an 
occasional rubato that would displease the 
composer, finding a congenial companion 
in Copland’s equally spare-textured and 
austere Violin Sonata. 

Stravinsky is less happily married, to him- 
self, on D.LX2916. Lovers of the Firebird 
suite will not all find pleasure in the originality 
of the Symphony of Psalms, particularly as 
Ansermet’s performance translates its majestic 
serenity into a dull inexpressivencss. Another 
unorthodox symphony, Hindcmith’s from 
Mathis der Maler, is more eloquently 
expounded, by the Berl'n Philharmonic 
under the composer, on T.LGM65018. It 
contains the best of the opera and the best 
of the tamer Hindemith of maturity—unlike 
his variations The Four Temperaments on 
Cap.CCL7521, in which the sanguine, the 
choleric and the melancholic are all indis- 
tinguishable from the phliegmatic. 

Symphonies proper include  Sibelius’s 
Seventh, given a virile if slightly wilful per- 
formance by Paul van Kempen on T.TM 
68005, and the Third by the Dutch Pijper, 
a well-composed work in an aggressively 


‘modern’ but fundamentally undistinguished 


idiom, backed by an equally accomplished 
and undistinguished impressionist piece by 
his older contemporary Diepenbrock, both 
well played by van Beinum on D.LXT2873. 
The most important symphonic recording is 
of a magnificent series of performances, by 
the LPO under Boult. of Vaughan- 
Williams’s Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 and 7, on D.LXT 
2907-12, impressively demonstrating, with 
Nos. 2 and 3, already issued, the greatness 
and continuity of his symphonic output. 
Nos. 6 and 7 have some slight extras, the 
one the composer’s voice in a short speech 
in well-deserved praise of the performance at 
the end, the other Sir John Gielgud’s, reciting 
the superscriptions in the score before each 
movement. This rather damages the 
symphonic conception, and combines with 
the excessively prolonged wind-machine 
noises at the end to offset the greater 
orchestral clarity which would otherwise 
make this record a shade preferable to the 
excellent Barbirolli version on HMV. ALP 
1102. Another Vaughan Williams score 
that ranks beside the symphonies among his 
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greatest, the ballet Job, is included in the 
Boult-LPO series on D.LXT2937, and the 
Five Tudor Portraits, a less important but 
attractive work, is available in an excellent 
American performance on Cap.CTL7047. 
Decca have also issued two other master- 
pieces of English music of this generation in 
Elgar’s Falstaff (LXT2940) and Holst’s The 
Planets (LXT2871), both finely played by 
the L.S.O. under two noted partisans, 
Anthony Collins and Sargent. 

COLIN MASON 


ART 


ART-HISTORICAL labels are habit-forming, 
and it is always a good idea to try to break 
down the mental inertia that results from 
their too frequent use. Successfully to do 
sO requires more space and a much wider 
range of pictures, however, than is possible 
at Messrs. Roland, Browse and Delbanco 
(perhaps anyway it is rather a function of 
Malraux’s Musée Imaginaire). Neverthe- 
less their exhibition Parallels in Modern 
Painting contains several interesting examples 
of like-minded artists working within related 
idioms at a certain remove of time or place 
(sometimes independently, sometimes under 
direct influence). Thus we find a young 
painter today, Philip Sutton, using the same 
language as Guudier-Brzeska forty years 
ago, Lucien Freud and Diego Rivera em- 
ploying a similar heightened realism in their 
drawing, Modigliani and Emilio Greco 
similar stylisations in theirs. The best pictures 
here are by Marcoussis, Bonnard, Permeke; 
the fauve portrait by Duncan Grant has 
considerable curiosity-value. 
* . - 

The Princess Fahr-el-Nissa Zeid, whose 
work we saw several times a few years ago, 
has returned to London with an exhibition 
at the Institute of Contemporary Arts after 
some successes in Paris. Her big paintings 
are very big indeed (they are on rollers 
instead of stretchers), non-figurative, pat- 
terned with small blobs and areas of clean, 
bright colour (mostly reds, yellows, black, 
grey and white). They have reminded 
critics of Turkish and Arabic mosaics and 
textile designs. As I discovered during the 
course of a recent tour, this abstract tradi- 
tion has not impressed itself upon the con- 
temporary Middle Eastern artist as one 
might have expected it to do, so the effect of 
Paris upon Fahr-el-Nissa Zeid’s style should 
not be underestimated. From the formal 
point of view, her painting too often suffers 
from a similarity of scale and touch through- 
out and a consequent impression that any 
rectangle might be cut from the canvas 
which would be as complete as the whole 
(in this respect My Hell, for example, gains 
immeasurably from the changing pulse of 
its rhythms). 


* * * 


This is a charge which can sometimes be 
laid against William Gear. Camberwell’s 
South London Art Gallery, in the Peckham 
Road. SWS5. has enterprisingly staged a 
two-man exhibition consisting of a retro- 
spective covering Gear’s work since 1948 
and paintings by Ivon Hitchens from Howard 
Bliss’s collection. Neither artist shows to 
advantage in such a concentration as this 
(at least their paintings require more space 
around them) and Gear suffers most. 
However, the show provides an excellent 
survey of the changes in Gear’s style, and 
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includes some recent big compositions, 
dark and restrained in colour, which are 
entirely different from anything he has 
tackled hitherto. 


M. H, MIDDLETON 


TELEVISION and RADIO 


THE remarkable television broadcast of 
Juin MacCormick’s play The Small Victory 
came just too late for considered judgement 
in these notes. I hope to be able to deal with 
it fully next week. In the meantime the out- 
standing sound broadcasts last weck were 
Sir Llewellyn Woodward's two talks on the 
hydrog-n bomb—* After Man Came Death.’ 
It would be impertinent. even if it were 
possible, to discuss their content here but 
it may be of interest to reflect on the place of 
important talks of this kind in our sound 
rad.o-——a place which they have acquired 
partiy from the very fact of the rise of 
television. 

Not long ago it would have been considered 
quite impracticable to have devoted the 
*prak’ listening time on the Home Service on 
two conseculive nights to two half-hour talks 
on anyihing, let alone such serious subjects 
as this (If am not forgetting the Reith 
Lectures, but Sir Llewellyn was not lecturing, 
he was broadcasting talks). After the war, 
however, during which we had accustomed 
Oursclves to listening so intently to talks on 
subjects so intensely serious to us it was dis- 
covered that a wide and by no means 
intellectually restricted public had arisen for 
such broadcasts at important times. The 
advance of television, as it were, hardened 
this public, or at least made more definite 
what it was it wanted. It wanted something 
that could reach it positively better on sound 
than on television. Talks such as Sir 
Llewellyn Woodward's are examples. 

Recently we were shown on television what 
would be the physical effect of the hydrogen 
bomb if it were launched on Britain. We 
learned .most graphically what would be 
some of the most appalling facts about it. 
But when it came to the presentation by an 
historian of a learned and eloquently 
delivered point of view on the human, 
political and philosophical implications of 
the hydrogen bomb, it was a different matter; 
and here sound and sightless radio came into 
its own. 

It is no disrespect to Sir Llewellyn but 
rather a tribute to his powers of expression 
by means of the spoken word to say that 
we listened to him all the more intently 
because we could not see him. We knew, of 
course, that he was reading from a script 
and were prepared to accept the convention, 
but, if we had seen him reading it, it would 
not only have distracted us, it would perhaps 
a little unfairly have weakened his appeal 
to us. If, by some extraordinary feat, he 
had memorised his ten thousand carefully 
chosen words and had put over on us an 
‘act’ of spontaneity it would have distracted 
us even more. For the presentation of such 
discourses, and probably for a long time yet, 
television will have to step into the back- 
ground. 

Of ‘The Trial of Dr. Bowdler’ on the 
Third I have space only to say that it was 
excellent. One had feared that it might 
have been archly humorous: but no, it was 
entertainingly informative. Again a really 
natural broadcast for sound and sound 
only. MORAY MCLAREN 
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SMOKING, STATISTICS AND DEATH 


Sir,—One aspect of this subject I have not 
seen discussed is whether those who smoke 
are less liable to death by other causes. Thus, 
while statistics show that smokers are more 
susceptible to lung cancer, is there at the 
same time any disease to which the smoker 
is less predisposed ? If so, one would have 
to weigh up the gravity of the diseases to 
which the smoker and the non-smoker are 
prone.—Yours faithfully, 

W. REX WINGATE 
26 North Street, Havant 


Sir,—-About smoking and health—or disease 
How is it that I (as a vile corpus) have 
smoked for 60-odd years, in training for 
OUAC and playing cricket for England, and 
football, and have as yet at 82 suffered no 
detectable ill effects? I bow to scientists 
but wonder how much they know. 


Cats may have had their goose 
Cooked by tobacco juice 
Stull why deny its use 
Thoughtfully taken ? 

We're not as tabbies are 
Jones, take a fresh cigar, 
Smith the tobacco jar 

Here's to the Bacon. 


Not the philosopher but the tobacconist at 
Oxtord.—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. B. FRY 
Club, 


Oxford & Cambridge University 


Pall Mall, S WJ 
Sir | certainly scem to have put the cat 
amongst the pigeons, 
what | expected 


which was: precisely 


Ihe anti-tobacco campaign. of which you 


now have an excellent example, ts being 
waged with the usual fanaticism one attr 
butes to any ‘anti flesh 
creeping warnings are on all fours with the 
old temperance when cirrhotic 


illustrated as horrid warning 


campaign Its 


agitations 
livers were 

1 will only 
administered 
by observing that 
to cause cancerous tumours in animals by 
painting, inhaling or administering the end- 
products of smoking, the results have been 
uniformly negative to date. 

Tobacco does not cause cancer That is 
the only point I wished to emphasise.— Yours 
faithfully, 


reply to the castigation 
to me Oy your Correspondents 


despite strenuous efforts 


M.D. CANTAB 

[Name and address supplied.]} 
Sir,—May I remark (1) that because 
immensely greater numbers of people now 
survive to advanced age, many of whom at 
death have a lung cancer which has not 
even been suspected, the numbers of lung 
,cancer deaths have risen so sharply as to 
cause alarm and even panic; 

(2) that there are more painful ways of 
dying than lung cancer: 

(3) that we all have to die some way and 
some day, and mostly people seem to live 
very much longer; so why all the fuss ? 

(4) that though smoking may be a stupid 
and a dangerous habit, it may be preferable 
to the alternative which I know exists in 


my own case, viz. certification as insane. 
But for this I would give it up today. I 
prefer sanity and the risk of cancer. And 
I would greatly prefer, although enjoying 
life, to die at 55 than at 65 or any greater 
age. The modern world is no place for any- 
one over middle age. It demands too much 
speed, endurance and concentration. Smok- 
ing makes it tolerable to grow less and less 
able to cope with ‘civilised’ life-—Yours 
faithfully, 

Cc. M. HUSSEY 


24 Hurst View Road, South Croydon 
Sir,—If we define smoke as suspended par- 
ticles in air, then anyone who works in a 
vitiated atmosphere or walks through fog 
inhales smoke with every breath. The 
cigarette smoker may or may not inhale smoke 
with every breath, but if he breathes in a 
Vitiated aimosphere he must inhale smoke. 
It seems to me that if statisticians are to 
assess the damage done by smoke they must 
have more specific data upon which to base 
their calculations. It is essential that they 
should know what element or chemical com- 
pound in the smoke under investigation is 
under suspicion of being responsible for 
cancer or has a contributing effect. Is it 
nicotine ? Is it nitrate or nitrites? Is it 
sulphate or sulphites? Is it fluorine ?— 
Yours faithtully, 


DENTAL SURGEON 


[Tar ts under suspicion.—Editor, Spectator.) 


ROAD SAFETY 


Sir.—-Mr. Arlott’s division of car drivers into 
three classes gives a false picture of their 
espective abilities. Mr. Arlott claims that 
“the professional driver is, from sheer habit 
ind practice. driver. Whereas it 
would probably be true to claim that there 
is a higher percentage of good drivers in the 
professional class than in the other two, it 


good 


is certainly wrong to state that a driver is 
good because he is a professional. With such 
1 sentence in mind it is all the more sur- 
prising that in the same paragraph Mr. Arlott 
States that “ with the heavy goods-vehicle 
or the road coach, bullying carries an addi- 
tional important element.’ Whilst this is true, 
1 would certainly exclude from the classifica- 
tion of good driver anyone who uses the size 
of his vehicle as an argument to the right 
of way. Perhaps I have misinterpreted Mr 
Arlott’s definition of a good driver Mr. 
Arlott’s good drivers are perhaps only those 
who get from A to B in the shortest time 
without damaging their vehicles Bullying, 
cutting-in, jumping traffic-lights and generally 
behaving in a thoroughly selfish and ill- 
mannered way—all these are allowed. If this 
is the case, Mr. Arlott would do well to read 
the introduction and first few paragraphs of 
the Highway Code. 

It would appear from ‘the article that if 
one is a professional or semi-professional 
driver then one is a good, skilful driver. 


Mr. Arlott therefore points the way to solv- 
ing the problem of death on the road—with- 
draw the driving licences of the amateurs. 

I would suggest that drivers fall only into 
two categories: good or bad. All those who 
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are indifferent pass into the latter category. 
My definition of a good driver would take 
far too much space but there is one 
characteristic which | have never failed to 
find in a good driver and. that is a strong 
enthusiasm for driving per se—Yours faith- 
fully, 

D. K. ULLMANN 
No. 2 Bungalow, Waterton Lane, Bridgend, 

Glam. 

Sir,—The constant articles on road salety 
in yours and many other papers, prompts me 
to venture a suggestion which might be of 
some help should you succeed in bringing it 
to the notice of the powers that be 

At present one great weakness about the 
zebra crossings is that pedestrians can linger 
at the edge or step off from several yards 
away from the crossing. There is no definite 
act on their part to signify their intention of 
crossing, other than putting their best leg in 
front of the oncoming traffic. 

Would it ‘not be possible to revert to 
the old press-button light which continued 
for a reasonable period and, while on. gave 
the pedestrian the clear right of way’ It 
need not be a fixed red light which necessi- 
tates a dead halt until it changes, bui could 
be a flashing red light which should mean 
‘extra caution—pedestrian claims right of 
way. The motorist should be allowed to 
drive past this light but only after making 
quite sure he is not impeding the passage of 
the pedestrian, as at present. 

One would like to suggest that the beacon 
itself should only flash when the button is 
pressed, but unfortunately the light cannot 
be seen in daylight. The new light would 
therefore have to be a magnified signal lamp, 
shielded from the sun and facing the on- 
coming traffic, with perhaps a green light 
for the pedestrian. 

If this was adonte?, the beacon ligt could 
well be made still agiin and only switched on 
at night. It is an utter waste for these 
thousands of lights to be flashing all through 
the long summer da Yours faithtully. 

E. J. HAY HICKS 
St. Paul's Vicara 72 Hawcoat 1 
Rarrow-in-Furn 


Sir All discussions on the traffic problem 
in this country apdear to. centre 1 two 
aspects only, the drivers and the road ihe 
third, the vehicles. cxcept when comment tis 
made on their ever-increasing num ers, of 


mer in 


when comparison is made of the m 

which different classes are driven arely 
receives any attention. ~ Surely this aspect of 
the problem should be the easiest of all to 
control. The speed of heavy vehicles such 


as motor coaches and transport lorrics could 
be controlled by having their engine speed 
governed, the maximum possible being, say, 
thirty m.p.h Any interference with the 
governing mechanism would be an inJictable 
offence, with disqualification of the vehicle 
as well as the driver for a minimum period 
as the penalty. 
Further, all classes of vehicles, public. com- 
mercial and private. should be made to con- 
form to certain standards of mechanical, 
braking and lighting efficiency before a Road 
Traffic licence is issued. This would imply at 
least one annual overhaul, and the actual test 


would not be a lengthy one if it were 
realised that only a completely efficient 
vehicle would receive the necessary certifi- 


cate of roadworthiness. These siandards 
should be stringent and any breach of them, 
in the event of an accident, should automatic- 
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The Schweppshire Way of Life 


5. CARE OF THE ATHLETE AND INFIRM 


If there is one thing more true than another of Schwepp- 
shire, it is that it tis more so. Sport is an example, as it is 
most more so of all. It seems strange, in the fixed silence of 
the Schweppshire Stadium, to remember that in primitive 
paleaoschweppic times, hands were clapped and winners of 
races showed pleasure. 

Intensive training has removed all irrelevancies. By the 
fifth generation, high-jumpers have acquired grasshopper 
thighs, tug-of-war specialists have grown backs with cantilever 
ribs and Forth Bridge vertebrae. The nineteenth generation 
of track experts have evolved nails in the soles of their feet: 
the “greyhound profile”’ is clearly demonstrated in the illus- 
tration. Twin hearts provide the increase up with which the 
bloodstream is souped, and there is a small group of specialist 
quarter milers the pulses on whose wrists are already changing, 
by classical evolutionary stages, into proto-stop-watches. 

These advances have not been won without cost. Pentathlon 


competitors stand small chance of 


developed pentathlete’s heart, whic 


athlons are not doing pent things 
anything at all 

However, bath chairs are pro- 
vided to bring to the starting point 
sprinters who have lost the power 
of walking. The rest of their time 
athletes are kept in the darkness of 
minute cubicles. The light goes on 
every three hours when their meal 
of meal is brought to them on the 
conveyor belt. The notion that this 
life is unhappy must be wrong. It is 
easy to prove, by demonstrating that 
they have never known anything 
else, that nothing could be jollier 
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ally render the driver and/or owner liable 
to prosecution. 

It is surely not too much to ask of road- 
users that their vehicles should be in first- 
class order before they are driven on the 
roads. In no other form of transport (now 
that the horse-and-buggy days are over) is 
there such disregard for the fundamental 
matter of the efficiency of the vehicle, be it 
railway train, aeroplane or steamship. 

In these affairs, which are matters of life 
and death to many, every aspect should 
receive attention, and this particular one 
would appear to be both urgent and practic- 
able. 

I speak, incidentally, as a driver who has 
driven some twenty thousand miles or more 
annually for the past seven years, and I have 
no interest whatsoever in any car-manufac- 
turing or repairing firm !—Yours faithfully, 

IAN MACKENZII 


Clifton Hall, Great Clifton, Cumberland 


THE LESSON OF CRICHEL DOWN 


Sir,—In your issue of June 25, your com- 
ment on ‘The Lesson of Crichel Down’ 
stressed the necessity ‘to analyse the trouble 
with great care.” In view of the interest that 
‘the trouble’ has raised in the machinery 
of Government, I offer the following analysis, 
which is the result of nearly forty years’ 
experience OHMS both at home and abroad. 

The idea of Parliament defending the 
liberties of the Subject (against the wicked 
bureaucracy) is splendid in theory; but in 
actual fact Parliament's * oldest function’ c! 
redressing grievances has degenerated into 
a thrilling political game, which also provides 
valuable personal advertisement to sitting 
Members The basic assumption in the 
political game is that the wicked government, 
through its servile officials is oppressing the 
public, whose champions are the Opposition 
All this is, of course, quite independent of 
whatever Party may happen to be in power, 
or in opposition. Questions may start with 
some personal grievance, but they immediately 
become political squibs, which might turn 
into bombs that could even (in an extreme 
case) cause the fall of a tottering Govern- 
ment The Government must obviously be 
protected against such a tremendous threat 
The result is, of course, red tape; a system 
of rigid rules which protect Governments 
from the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune (impersonated by the Opposition) 
and behind whose protection officials can 
work with confidence The key to this 
system is centralisation; if the salve of com- 
mon sense has to be applied, the case must 
go up to London 

The alternative method of government was 
exemplified in the Indian Empire where 3,000 
British officials administered a country of four 
hundred million people with the minimum 
ef fuss and the maximum of efficiency 
Those officials were invested with responsi- 
bility and authority. They were expected to 
stand on their own feet: to use their own 
eyes and their own judgement. The result 
was not perfection, by any means; but the 
efficiency and smoothness of administration 
was remarkable. 

As a result of the Crichel Down affair, it 
would be possible to cobble the top-heavy 
machinery by a few more addenda and 
corrigenda—a few more or less would make 
little difference; but the only hope of radical 
improvement in the public administration is 
to remove the day-to-day administration of 


the Civil Service from the political sphere. 
Parliament must, of course, control the main 
issues of policy; this is one of its most impor- 
tant functions. But to clutter up the time 
and energies of Parliament by the minutiae 
of administration is absurd. It is also expen- 
sive and the nation would be in pocket if 
it paid sitting Members £500 a year compen- 
sation fer the loss of this valuable source 
of personal advertisement—might this be the 
solution to the present problem of Members’ 
pay ? 

Having removed the supervision of the day- 
to-day administrative details from the 
political sphere, the Government could 
safely delegate responsibility for such details 
to local, or at least regional level: at which 
level the public could look for redress of 
their grievances. They would not be thwarted 
by the dead hand of bureaucracy because 
‘responsibility ’ kills * bureaucracy’. Govern- 
ment service would then be converted into 
Public service, and the public would get better 
service.—Yours faithfully, 

A RETIRED CIVIL SERVANT 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE 
Sir,—This is really rather ridiculous. Mr. 
Authony Hartley, in his agreeably provoca- 
tive ‘Review of Reviews’ in your issue of 
July 2 (which I saw rather late as 1 was 
on holiday), complains of eight names of 
writers appearing twice in the pages of 
The London Magazine in the course of six 
months, that is among sixty odd contributions 
(excluding reviews). If he had found two 
names appearing eight times, he might have 
had some cause for his complaint, but to 
refuse to allow an author who is writing 
well to appear more than once or twice a 
year, seems to me to be condemning him to 
the impossibility of earning his living or keep- 
ing his name in front of the public. If Mr. 
Hartley gets bored by reading Vernon 
Watkins or Paul Bowles or C. H. B. Kitchin 
more than once every six months, so much 
the worse, in my opinion, for him. And 
what about reading Mr. Hartley (and a 
number of others) every week in the pages 
of the Spectator? Personally, I like finding 
a core of recurring names in a_ periodical, 
because—-if they are good—it gives it 
character, though I also like variety and 
innovation; but I seem to have a less jaded 
palate than Mr. Hartley. And if a new writer 
of really outstanding brilliance should come 
my way, | must warn Mr. Hartley I might 
print that writer’s work every other month 
or even more often. That seems to me the 
best way to help him; though Mr. Hartley, 
in spite of the fact that at the end of his 
review he appears to be very bitter at Mr. 
Priestley’s suggestion that young writers may 
have difficulty in making their living, doesn't 
like it.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN LEHMANN 
The London Magazine, 31 Egerton Crescent, 
S.W 3 


SNOBS INC. 


Sir,—C. B. Fry’s story of the Monte Carlo 
tailor in his article entitled ‘Snobbery and 
Cricket’ reminds me of one I heard between 
the wars about a Paris tailor. In his very 
large window was displayed just one rather 
outrageous sports jacket with the following 
notice: * Dernier Chic. Trés Snob. Presque 
Cad |! ’—Yours faithfully, 

T. E. BONHOTE 


Ridgeway, 80 Andover Road, Newbury 


HMSO 


Sir,—We are sorry your correspondent Mr, 
L. E. Willcox had difficulty in getting a 
copy of Britain: An Official Handbook. 

This book was published on February 24, 
1954, and met with such immediate success 
that the first impression was sold out by 
mid-May, a fortnight before you kindly 
reviewed it. Although a reprint had been 
ordered in good time, there was a_ period 
(now over) during which the book was not 
available. 

This immediate popularity of a book, 
causing it to go out of print within weeks 
of first publication (and before a reprint car 
be delivered), is a hazard only too well known 
in publishing circles. First impressiens of 
successful books of other publishers do 
sometimes get exhausted unexpectedly 
quickly and before the second impression 1 
ready, to the discomfiture of all concerned. 

There should be no delay or complicatior 
in obtaining Government publications. HM 
Stationery Office has agents in 27 large towns, 
and any bookseller should be able to obtain 
copies within a few days, whether he is ar 
official agent or not.-Yours faithfully, 

N. G. THOMPSON 
Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, F.C. 


FISHING LINES 
Sir, 
lll fares that man whose moral mind 
smit 
By what some scribbier in the paper's writ 
Someone about a TRUMPET makes a tuss, 
Or damns the manners of a motor bus. 
There are the joys of CROQUET loudly 
sung, 
Here smoking causes cancer of the lung; 
One shakes at CRICHEL DOWN th’ in- 
dignant fist, 
Another is a Cornish nationalist 


i< 


Nevertheless, among your columns free 
May I put forward my impassion’d plea, 
And with my native-warbled woodnote 
rude 

Fear not the censure of the multitude. 
Here do | humbly suggest you ought 
Look upon FISHING as a major sport. 
Throwing the worm, casting the subtle fl 
To sing of needs a greater man than I. 


Yet oft your paper up the fisher picks, 

Finds wit with KENNARD DAVIS, some- 
times STRIX, 

Discovers all the Erudite could wish 

Of CRICKET, TENNIS, GOLF, but m 
ot FISH 

Therefere k-pray that my poor Muse ma 
prove, 

Sufficient some far Editor to move, 

Mackenzie or Mallalieu, eloquent and fin 

To sing the glories of the rod and line 

(Here will I finish, for I find my verse, 

Becoming longer and becoming worse). 

—Yours faithfully, 


DAVID G. MARTIN 
HMS Centaur 
[But there’s no cause for anglers to repine 
Since CRANKSHAW'S caught on the 
Spectator’s line, 
Who for SPRING SALMON braving High- 
land rain 
Wrote of the finny sport and will again. 
—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Picnic Alphabet 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 228 
Report by Allan M. Laing 
The upproach of picnic weather recalls an alphabet about the discomforts of this type of alfresco 


part) which Miss H. Pearl Adam once began. 


She got as far as: 


A was the Anthill we failed to remark; 
B was the Backache that followed the lark; 


C was the Climate, 


as wet as a lake; 


D was the big word that most of us spake 


Competitors were asked to supply at least twelve more 


consecutive letters of the alphabet, 


‘ a : — 
int same vein, towards the poem s compte rion. 


I am glad to believe that competitors 
enjoyed this competition: several of them 
haye written to say so; but as for me, after 
ploughing through well over two hundred 
alphabets, I shall never wish to look a 
pcnc in the face again. The fleas that 
tease in the high Pyrenees were here rein- 
forced with earwigs in the hair, wasps in the 
jam. leaking kettles, mouldy ham, fools that 
fall into pools, brats who sit on peoples’ 
hats. and a hundred other irritations. 
Entries came from Iraq, Ireland, Antigua 
and BAOR, and it took a solid three hours 
for « first read ng. I have no space for more 
comment if the winning entries are to be 
printed. I shall only say that to select as few 
as five Winners has meant flagrant but inevit- 
able injustice. There were a dozen others 
who had to be eliminated for reasons I 
should not care to defend. I particularly 
commiserate Gerald Summers and Oliver 
Holt. who were in the final seven. The 
winners are: M. Pamela Ross, Ajithea, 
R. Howat, R. Kennard Davis and H. Pearl 


Adam (* P was Pearl Adam, who started it 
all, as Margaret Martyn wrote) who get 
fl ach. 


PRIZES 
(M. PAMELA ROSS) 

F was Egg Sandwiches seasoned with shell; 
F was the Flask which was smash-d when it 
fe ma 

is the Ground which has seldom been 

lean 

H was the Hole i in our new picnic hamper 
I were the Insects, both flying and crawling: 
J was the Jam, into which they kept falling; 
K was the Kettle we had meant to boil; 
L was the Lettuce which tasted of soil; 
M was the Matches that someone forgot 
N was our Nylons (we laddered the lot!) 
O was the Overcoats, buttoned up tight; 
P was the Primus that no one could light 


( 


(ALTHEA) 
FE were the Earwigs that dropped in our drink 
(And used Uncle Edward's bald head as 
1 rink) 

F was the First-aid to blistered heels 
endered; 
was the Gloom that the weather 

ngendered 

H was the Hamper of brown squeaky wicker, 
With straps, locks and screw-tops; a string 
hag is quicker. 

ere the Insects that punctured our skin; 

as the Jam that ran out of the tin. 

vas the Knapsack— it weighed half a ton 

ts long Laces that would come undone. 
were the Macs that we all had to sit in, 

Nt he lost Needles from Grandmamma’s 

knitting. 

O was the Orange-peel; home we'd to cart it; 
P was the Primus—but no one could start it. 
Q was the Quest for a ‘perfect lunch-spot’; 

R was the Rumpus when Pa said, ‘It’s not!’ 

(R. HOWAT) 
E was the Earwig that bathed in our jam; 


F was the Fungus that grew on the ham. 
o omnact raesititia hehite 


~ 


— — 
ss ~*~ 





H was the Hygiene we'd like to teach rabbits 

I was the Ice-cream—as cold as Vesuvius 

J was ubiquitous Jupiter Pluvius 

K was the Kick Jack got from a horse; 

L was my Lament when I sat on the gorse 

M was the Midge that got stuck in Mum's 
throat; 

N was our Nanny—the cows got her goat! 

O was the Odour that came from the Rive 

P was Pa’s plaint that it went for his live 

Q was the Quagmire that spread o'er the 
locus; 

R was the Rash that the nettles bespoke us 

S was the Sunshine foretold on the wireless 

T should be Tea—but alas! we were fireless! 


(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


E were the Eggs; some were younger, some 
older: 

F was the Fire that did nothing but smoulder 

G were the Gnats, we professed not to mind 
them; 

H was the region to which we consigned them 


I] were the Ices; they thawed on the ham 

J the ubiquitous, glutinous Jan 

K were the Knives that had never been 
packed; 

L were the Looks we exchanged on the fact 

M was the Mud; it came over my knee: 

N was the Newt that I found in my tea 

O was the Oath that I silently swore 

That P should be Picnicking—never no 
more! 


1954 


(H. PEARL 


ADAM) 


_ 


: was the Eggs stuffed with something and 
mustard: 

F was the Flies that got into the Custard. 

G was the Gas in the sweet lemonade; 

H was the Ham into sandwiches made 

I was the Ices, so soft ind so warm; 

J was the Jellies we drank without harm 

K was the Kill-joy who brought an umbrella; 

L was the Liquid that rec c ke d of Vanilla 

M was the Mould—bui few would b_ gin it 

N was the Nuts that di fae ie what was init 

O was the Oysters in Patties we hop, d for; 

P was the Patties whose Oysters we grop.d 

fol 
Q was the Queena 
hear them; 


1 hor | : i 
nadneri We COUlG 








R was the Rashn¢ t took us sonearthem 

S was the Salad t ded its dressing; 

I was the Trifle t pt us all guessing 

U was the Umbrella, subj. ct of bets 

V was the Vicar who scnt his rogret 

W was the Water—on one side we rang. d 

X was the Xeres for wich we'd have chang. d 
it 

Y was the Yawn which our Jawbones 
extended 

Weide 
Z was the end ves, thank Heaven, it ended 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 231 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


recently broadcast a_ series 
programmes under the title * Schooling 1954. 
Competitors are to suppose that th 
included a discussion between the headmasters 
of lanabba Castle (Decline and Fell), 
Dothebovs Hall, Grevfriai s, and Narkever. 
A prize of £5 will be awarded for an extract, 
of not more than 200 words. from this 
valuabk Three at least of the 
gentlemen named should figure in the extract. 
Entries, addressed * Spectator 
No. 231, 99 Gower Sticet, London, W.C.1, 
must be received not later than July 27 
Results in the Spectator of August 6. 


The BEC 


SETICS 


discussion. 


Competition 


Country Life 


*Tuey tell me that B. died this mornin’, 
said old S. when I met him. I nodded, for I 
had heard the news. * Poor fellow,’ said S.., 
who was himself very near death a year 
or so ago. ‘Poor fellow, he looked 
right. I told him mesself once he better look 
to it or he’d be orderin’ a box. He laughed, 
but when I seen the way he laughed I was 
sorry I said it, 


never 


for I could tell he knew his 
time was comin’, but I cheated them when 
they had me in, didn't I? | made them 
nurses laugh. I cheered them up and I made 
them run when they wanted to give me a 
bath too! Me, at my time bein’ bathed like 
a baby! 1 said, you fetch the matron then 
When they come back I was bathed. Nipped 
out an’ done it mesself. I told the matron 
"twas no use her havin’ dignity if 1 hadn't a 
right to mine. I still goes down there now 
an’ then an’ leaves them somethin’ for their 
tea, an egg or sichlike. They all remember 
me alright! Havin’ me there cured no end 
of folks!’ I thought it very likely. Old S. 
has something about him that tells the world 
he is determined to live 


Rooks and Hay 


Travelling about the country last week and 
covering something well over a thousand miles 
by train in four days, I was struck with the 
frequency with which I passed fields where 
rooks and pigeons were feeding on 
cut hav. 


freshly 
When grass is newly cut down a 





at Teast of imsects Is expr sed some otf 
these are useful insects, but a number are 
enemies of the farmer in one form or another 


Fhe rooks love the fresh hay more than its 
stubble and the pigeons are almost as fond 
of it, but for some reason the smaller birds, 
the starlings and others that are insectivorous, 
keep away I have not been able to think of 
a reason, unless the rook and pigeon have 
more catholic tastes and the insects of the 
attractive to the smaller 
birds than those they pick up on the pasture 
With very. good glasses one might see what 
special delicacy the rooks find. I have a 
feeling that they take a large number of 
spiders as well as bugs and moths. The only 
way of being sure would be to examine the 
crops of the birds, having shot one or two, 
and this would be a pity, at least when they 


are so plainly feeding on 


long grass are less 


nsects 


Lawn Mowings 


Lawn mowings are never wasted by anyone 
who looks after things in a garden. They 
have so many uses that one can hardly ever 
get enough of them, for they make good 
manure, serve to keep heat in a marrow or 
cucumber bed and are invaluable in the rose 
garden where they can be used as a mulch. 
Such mulchings of grass not only act as food 
when they ultimately decompose, but keep 
the roots of the trees moist in dry weather. 

IAN NIALL 
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S UW Lb Ue Lee 


Compton Mackenzie 


HE Russian victories at Henley provided an excuse for 

the clamant brotherhood of sporting journalists in the 

popular press to demand that Britannia should take her 
rowing more seriously. We are assured that cricket, football, 
lawn-tennis, golf and various other games must all be taken 
more seriously if we want to preserve the respect of the rest 
of the world. I should have thought we took them seriously 
enough already. It is a pity we do not devote as much. popular 
attention to the selection of a Cabinet as we devote to the 
picking of an English side for what has become that caricature 
of cricket which is called a Test match. A combination of 
acrobatics and juggling offers the rubber-necked spectators at 
Wimbledon much enthralling entertainment, but can lawn- 
tennis on that level of accomplishment still be called a game? 
So long as association football provides a mimic war for the 
contending nations it may be an antidote to real war, but a 
match like that between Hungary and Brazil may presently 
provide a casus belli for two countries. 

Fortunately there are a few genuine games left, among which 
is croquet. Mr. Bernard Darwin may not have meant to 
express contempt of croquet when he wrote of clock golf's 
being * bought in a box like croquet’ any more than I should 
intend to be contemptuous of golf if I wrote of its being bought 
in a bag. I abstain from arguing whether golf or croquet be 
the better game. If you require that exercise which is an 
euphemism for aperient then you will prefer golf, for it is 
playable all the year round, offers an incentive to take the 
air, and provides its devotees with an apparently inexhaustible 
variety of effort. On the other hand, if your inside demands 
no more than comparatively gentle exercise and if your mind 
is alert enough to enjoy a combination of billiards and chess 
in the open air, you will find croquet the ideal pastime. 

That croquet is directly descended from the pall mall which 
was the favourite game of Charles II and hi¥ courtiers cannot 
be claimed with certainty. Pall mall vanished completely, but 
a game rather similar to croquet had long been played in 
Brittany and in some villages in the South of France. From 
there it seems probable that the game was introduced to 
Ireland, whence it was brought to England in about 1853. 
Between 1860 and 1870 the game became immensely popular 
in Great Britain and spread to India and the Colonies. Captain 
Mayne Reid, who had had an extremely adventurous career in 
America, which included being seriously wounded in the 
Mexican War, and came back to Europe to take part in the 
Hungarian revolution, found in croquet a substitute for active 
warfare. Besides his many tales of adventure he published a 
book about croquet in 1863 in which he rashly declared that 
the game had become ‘the national pastime’ and was * to be 
cherished as the tree of life.’ The first all-comers’ meeting was 
held at Moreton-in-the-Marsh, and in the same year the All 
England Croquet Club was formed with an annual champion- 
ship played for at Wimbledon. Then Major Wingfield in 1873 
introduced lawn-tennis, which in its original form had been 
called Sphairistike. I am not joking. The World of June 14, 
1882, was writing: ‘Lawn-tennis has not to answer for many 
accidents, so that two in a week among the sphairistic ladies of 
Ireland seems alarming.’ Croquet as a country-house pastime 
could not compete with the new game, and during the Eighties 
when the Renshaws popularised volleying croquet almost 
became as obsolete as pall mall. Volleying at first had been 
regarded, like reversing in the ballroom, as bad form. The 
correspondence columns of The Field nearly caught fire from 
the fierce controversy. At Oxford, even as late as 1901, we 
still called lawn-tennis pat-ball and regarded the half-blue that 
was awarded to the game as an insult to respectable sport. 


The revival of croquet began in 1894, and in 1896-7 the 
United All England Croquet Association was formed to take 
the place of the defunct All England Croquet Club. This as 
The Croquet Association is now the ruling authority in the 
game all over the world and is recognised as such in Australia 
and New Zealand, where croquet is very popular. 

The ignorance about croquet is persistent. There is no wit 
so feeble but that it thinks itself entitled to attempt a facetious 
remark about croquet. One prevailing fallacy is that it is a 
malicious game from which the players only extract pleasure 
by viciously scoring off their opponents. Chess is not con- 
sidered a malicious game because pieces are captured. The 
only breach of kindliness at billiards is to pot your opponent 
for which you apologise insincerely when you do it by a fluke, 
but then with equal insincerity you apologise for any fluke. 
Yet the billiard-player, like the croquet-player, must try to 
leave his opponent lying badly. It is not considered malicious 
at cricket to set three-quarters of your field close round the 
batsman to make him nervous. 

Croquet demands as much delicate skill in the manipulation 
of a stroke as hilliards, but it also demands almost as much 
strategic foresight as chess. Indeed, it should be a compulsory 
game for budding diplomats. There is no doubt that the 
ability of the average Russian official to play a good game of 
chess gives him a great advantage over the British diplomat 
accustomed to cricket and golf or the American diplomat 
accustomed to baseball and golf. Croquet would encourage 
the art of playing for an ultimate advantage, and at the same 
time it would not deprive the British or American diplomat 
of the fresh air he requires, and to which Russians seem com- 
paratively indifferent. Do not let me suggest by my remarks 
about exercise that croquet is only a game for the old. To 
be sure, it is a game at which the old can hold their own 
with the young. The champion of 1953 is a young man of 
twenty, and there is no reason why he should not be champion 
in 1999 and pause in the middle of a break to look up at the 
next eclipse of the sun visible in Great Britain. All that he 
will need to preserve is his eyesight. That with hoops of their 
present narrowness is essential. That narrowness worried the 
late Dr. Benes. He was fond of croquet and, as one might 
expect, his strategy was good. However, both he and Madame 
Bene$ felt that the exclusiveness of the modern hoop was 
undemocratic, and when he was living at Aston Abbots near 
Aylesbury during the last war, Dr. Bene’ had all the hoops 
widened in order to give everybody a” better chance: it was 
a typical gesture of that great little man. 

To play croquet with Bene’ on what was not a full-sized 
lawn was to feel that the problems of Europe were soluble 
and to face the future in a mood of optimism because one 
had seemed to play so unusually well. 

I ought to admit that one of the obstacles to the popu- 
larity of croquet is the need for a larger and smoother lawn 
than is required for country house tennis, because it is an 
undoubted handicap for a croquet player who aspires to be 
in the front rank if he is not always used to the majestic 
lawns of Hurlingham. Nevertheless, even on a small lawn, 
except for potential acrobats and jugglers, croquet is a better 
game than lawn-tennis. True, croquet offers no excuse to 
appear on the court in a bathing costume, and that is a handicap 
to its popularity in these nudistic days. However, it does allow 
leisure to the players, and leisure today is more precious than 
the ability to undress in public. This abominable summet 
prevents my trying to celebrate the beauty of croquet in an 
English June, but, after all, every outdoor game in summet 
except golf is at the mercy of our weather. 
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sPECTATRIX 


What it is to be a Lady 


N the far-off days when I was a good-looking typist, 
dependent for my job on sex-appeal alone (I have never 
been able to spell), I sometimes thought it might be nice 
p have a title. Even then I realised it would have no effect 
n pleasant people, but I guessed that it might have delight- 
lly funny results on the behaviour towards me of less pleasant 
reople. And how right I was! Only I didn’t imagine the 
alf of it. 
Now that I’ve had one for about four years, I wou'dn't be 
ithout a title in England for anything.: It’s an unending 
urce of amusement. 
I still grin inwardly, thinking, “Who—me?’ when head 
aiters, the people it most impresses, apparently, talk to me 
the third person, and usually in the conditional tense. (‘If 
tr Ladyship would be so kind . . . . perhaps her Ladyship 
ould not mind. . .?) I trust that none suspects what a lot 
f things her Ladyship has just not had to mind in her time. 


Two of my favourite experiences took place in shops. One 
as al my grocer’s: I was waiting to be served when a woman 
shed her way to the counter ahead of me. I said * Oi!’ 
idly. She turned round and glared. * Call yourself a lady? ’ 
he grocer bowed over his clasped hands behind the counter. 
Her Ladyship doesn’t need to,’ he said reprovingly. Lovely. 
n attitude I could never have foreseen is that once you've 
pt it. it doesn’t matter how you use it. 


The other occasion I cherish in memory is one of which I 
ill enjoy repercussions every time I go into my butcher’s. 
hile rationing was on, I left all my family’s ration-books on 
e counter one day. They had our surname only on the title- 
age. The next time I went in, the girl in the cash de_k said, 
I've got them safely for you, Mrs. X—It is Mrs. X, isn’t 
)’ This is always a little tricky. I said, * Well, not exactly, 
ut never mind.’ She turned bright scarlet and drew herself 
p. ‘f can assure you, Madam,” she said coldly, “that my 
ustomers’ private lives are no concern of mine. So far as 
m concerned, you will always be Mrs. X.2 To show her 
poadmindedness she calls me Mrs. X loudly and often every 
me | go into the shop. Nice girl. I do hope no well-isiormed 
usybody interferes. It might stop her being so broadminded 
m the next occasion when broadmindedness is neede J 

In France a title is of less than no use; head waiiecrs are 
wch harder to impress by anything but cash. As even now 
I ol them can tell the difference between an English and 
imerican accent, they look for other signs to show if you 
klong to the dollar classes, or can safely be put at the table 
th the draught. Nine times out of ten (not, of course, so 
iely with women as with men) the possession of an English 
endie to your name means that you aren’t an American, and 
erefore may be tiresomely eccentriz about noise, if jammed 
Pagainst the orchestra; you are not in the least popular, 
Feause it is also assumed, though the legend of the milord’s 
ealth dies hard, that you will look carefully at your change. 
country places, where Milords’ present poverty is not as 
ell Known as in towns, hotels still slap on the charges. While 
avelling, it is much wiser to keep your name unadorned, 
aus apart from the uselessness, and expense, of claiming 
me minor rank, there is a small but embarrassing so-vial risk 
Wolved. The French, other than waiters, tend to ignore a 
te altogether, as good Republicans, to whom their own 
Purtesy-vicomtes and such are plain * Monsieur’ except on 
heir bills; but if they do recognise one, all foreign holders are 
Pmped together as * Milords.’ There is no alternative English 
dress, whether in fact you are a duke or only a_ knight. 
ith chance-met compatriots abroad, to whom my husband is 
troduced as ‘ Milord,’ it is awkward to have to explain, in 
€ presence of the well-meaning French introducer. that we 
© not self-ennobled from simple knighthood. On the other 
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POST BAG 


A request for help in. selling investments and 


in the purchase of an annuity. 
An appeal from an old lady for a grant to buy coal. 


A letter from a lady in Hospital reporting progress 


< 


after an operation. 


An offer from a Contributor to write to a Benefi- 


ciary who would be glad of a pen friend. 


That is a small selection from one day‘s post, the 


result of which was, that— 


' 


The Institution’s Brokers advised on the sale of 
the investments, and the G.B.I. negotiated the 


purchase of an annuity. 


The old lady's name was added to a list of th« se 


grants on grounds of special need. 


to be given fuel g 
A G.B.I. Visitor called, taking magazines and a few 


‘ 1; > . , > A - +} +} 
sweets: who also discussed convalescence with the 


Hospital Almoner. 


The Contributor was introduced to a lonely Benefi- 


ciary in India who had not been home for many years. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ENG 


Stories should start at the 
beginning. Before we buy a 
shoe, it has a history. This, 
nowadays, is an electrically- 
minded history, and it goes 
back further than the 
machines that helped stitch 
and finish the shoe... 
further even than those that 
split the hide, dressed the 
fine leather. 

The ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
Company makes the motors 
for many of these efficient 
machines. But its 
contributions to better 
living do not begin there... 
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ISH ELECTRIC 
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Behind the grace of a 
woman's shoe .. . behind so 
much that is good in life... 
imagine the purr of great 
machines, the pulse of 
electric power. ENGLISH 
ELectric makes many of 
the generators that produce 
it; the transformers and 
switchgear that control and 
distribute it to towns and 
factories and homes. 

You may see the name 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC, too, on 
your refrigerator, your 
cooker, your washing 
machine, your television 
set... but that is another 
story. 


~~ 
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ad, if you politely let it pass, you may find the strangest 
mours about your behaviour abroad current in your own 
ntry When you return. ‘* My dear, d’you know what they 
] themselves when they think no one can check on it?’ 
if you are at all sensitive about other people’s feelings, there 
one drawback to a title in England which, again, I should 
er have foreseen, logical as it is. You can’t shake off dull 
quaintances half so easily without wounding them. Very few 
ple can face the fact that they are bores, if they are. (To 
», the saddest funny story in the world is the one about the 
who cured his halitosis and then found that people just 
dnt like him anyway.) And whereas in my typist days I 
pped people without a qualm if they didn’t interest me, | 
nt do it now. Then they said, to themselves anyway, that 
was a frivolous little fool who couldn’t appreciate decent 
mpany Or intelligent conversation. Whatever the reason for 
y unfriendliness, it reflected on me, not on them. Now they 
y 1 think I’m too good for them, and it damages their self- 
teem. I have to be a lot more matey with the dreary than I 
n by inclination, or ever used to be. 
You think that’s ridiculous? You think England, thank 
bodness, isn’t so snobbish in these days?—-You get a title. 
er mind how unimportant, and see! Get it anyway, if you 


I do assure you, though this is not often admitted, that 
ihing—or very little—is jollier to have. 


PORTING ASPECT 


he British Open 


FRANK LITTLER 


HE new champion will be taking the trophy on its 

longest journey. Until last week—except for 1907, 

when Arnaud Massy was the winner—if the Cup left 
se shores it went either to a variety of addresses in the 
ited States or to the mantelpiece of Arthur D’Arcy Locke. 
his year Australia’s turn has come. 
Thomson (72, 71, 69, 71) is a former Melbourne amateur, 
enty-four years old, and there will be no emphasis here 
a young and vigorous country, on a new challenge in fields 
hich have long been an Anglo-American-Germistonian 
reserve. The truth is that Australian golf grew up a long 
me ago. Before the present champion was born, Joe Kirk- 
od (from Riversdale, the same club) was driving balls off 
face of a watch, stroking six-foot putts along a semi- 
tular line, and otherwise mystifying the onlookers with trick- 
os no One attempts nowadays, either for cash or for fun. 
later years, Jim Ferrier, with a less subtle magic, has been 
tketing cheque after cheque on the American tournament 
cuit. 
But the real inspiration of Thomson's success—as he stressed 
the prizegiving—has been Norman von Nida. Whatever 
ty be thought of ‘colourful personalities,’ the Queensland 
Messional was sparking British golf with his talent and his 
trums at a time when most of us could scarcely believe 
ler was dead. This trail-blazing, and a great deal of 

nal encouragement from von Nida, was not wasted on 
new champion. 
His style is orthodox, except for a back-swing shorter than 
need be, and in a game at which the tall and thin rarely 
el his build is conveniently stocky. In many ways his 
ter resembles Locke’s. Both were toddlers beside a 
mmonwealth course, both shed amateur status, both have 
fited from American experience, and both have an attitude 
the game which is neither casual nor obsessive. There were 
ups and downs in Thomson’s four rounds—the figures 
tal steadi rather than fireworks. It is a quality as 
itked in b as in his play. 
Golf vict« ways be related to their setting, and 
comers re likely to be less hostile than down- 
ht bewilc tranger’s first impression, from either 
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the road or the railway, would be of a vast, unkempt garden, 
fronted by an airport. The airport turns out to be a club- 
house, ‘functional’ in style, and a careful descent into the 
willow-scrub (* Next time I play this course,” remarked Jim 
Turnesa, ‘I'll play it on stilts’) reveals hidden greenery. The 
fairways are narrow, many of them sinuous, the tees are 
perched on the dunes, and at the foot of these dunes nestle 
greens which look as though they have been tailored in more 
pastoral country and then delivered here complete 

This queer mixture of vegetation, handiwork and natural 
deposits was twice tamed by a 67 and several times by a 69. 
The winner, like many others probably if the truth were 
known, left his driver sheathed and used a spoon or a 
No. 4 wood from the tee. The jungle may be neutral, but it 
was better to be short and safe than long and lost. 


S. S. Scott (surely the term ‘standard scratch was 
not in use when he was christened ?) added one more course 
record to the many he already holds. Through lack of 
international experience he might well have cracked in his 
final round, but he kept his game under control and pleased 
the burghers of Carlisle by coming in second with 284. On 
this mark he was joined by Dai Rees, who had got into 
difficulties almost within touching distance of the last flag. 
Locke went out late in the afternoon, and turned on all the 
power he has for the 68 which would have given him his 
fourth title. His 68th shot, however, reached the eighteenth 
green too far from the stick. In situations like this he has 
often holed putts ‘long enough to need a passport,’ but this 
time he failed by little over a foot. With a creditable 70 he 
joined Rees and Scott for a share of the second place. 


score * 


It is, frankly, impossible to sympathise with most of the 
350 competitors. Open Championship or not, dozens and 
dozens of them had not the faintest chance of qualifying, let 
alone reaching the top twenty. Indeed the entry is now so 
unwieldy as to deter overseas challengers from coming. But 
it is easy to offer regrets to at least four previous runners-up 
—Dai Rees (perhaps by now the second best-known Welshman 
in London), Jimmy Adams, who turned in two 69s on the 
last day, Antonio Cerda, who must have saddened the 
camisados in his own country as well as his encouraging friends 
in this, and finally Frank Stranahan, who has again succeeded 
in proving that money isn't everything. (‘If he doesn’t win 
it this time,’ Stranahan senior is repgrted to have said, * I'll 
put him to work.’) 

The American professionals’ bid is nowadays more senti- 
mental than severe. Turnesa—a name as dynastic in United 
States golf as Whitcombe is here—turned in the best score, to 
share third place. Of the others, Sarazen again showed the 
graciousness of his seniority, both on and off the course, and 
a really moving appearance was that of Al Watrous. In the 
Golden Twenties he gave Bobby Jones a fright at Lytham and 
St. Anne’s, and though we were prevented from watching by 
a previous engagement (with quadratic equations and the 
ablative absolute) we played hooky three years later to see 
him in Walter Hagen’s team at Leeds. That being a quarter 
of a century ago, his performance last week—surviving the 
qualifying rounds and then notching 300 for the rest—gave 
mtense pleasure to everyone who remembered him, 

Finally, it is no criticism of the present rota to suggest that 
the Open might henceforth move away from the coast. 
Britain is the only country in the world which insists on a 
seaside venue for its major golfing event. There is no clear 
reason for the neglect of sylvan settings—of which we have 
plenty—nor for the fact that south of the Mersey only two 
clubs, and those adjacent, have been honoured with the 
Championship in all the long years of its history. Fifeshire 
winds and Birkdale scrub might well yield to the trees and 
lakes of a picturesque inland course. 
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Party Politics 
By MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


OLITICAL science has some claim to be the oldest of the 

sciences; at least, while physics was still a sacred study and 

biology a collection of myths, the facts of political 
activity were being considered with some degree of detachment. 
Indeed, it was as an analogy of the political world that the natural 
world first acquired intelligible shape and articulation. But, 
if it is the oldest, it is also the least sure of itself. It has often 
tried to model itself upon other sciences, and the failure of these 
attempts now gives the expression * political science’ a some- 
what antiquated appearance. Moreover, it had some special 
difficulties to encounter. ‘ Every science begins with sacrilege,” 
says M. Duverger in his study of political parties in the con- 
temporary world;* and to divest himself of the handy and 
partisan prejudices of the practical politician is the sacrilege 
most difficult for the political scientist to achieve. The difficulty 
springs from the fact that the terms of this science are never 
securely insulated from those of the world of political enter- 
prise; the words which the political scientist would like to use 
dispassionately are being shouted in the street as terms of 
approval and abuse—*democracy,’ ‘fascism,’ ‘communism,’ 
* socialist,’ ‘conservative,’ ‘ liberal,’ ‘left’ and ‘right.’ The 
mental effort of translation is difficult to sustain, and the con- 
junctions and distinctions of political passion impose themselves 
in place of scientific distinctions and conjunctions. Moreover, 
spurred by the achievements of other sciences, the political 
scientist has often sought a precision and a certainty which are 
foreign to his material. 

However, the reader will find in M. Duverger a political 
scientist remarkably free from the defects and exaggerations 
which often mark the study. In spite of some imperfect trans- 
lations of current political expressions, he achieves a 
remarkably high degree of detachment from current political 
prejudices, and, in consequence, is able to suggest some fresh 
and illuminating resemblances, connections and distinctions. 
And, being free from the vice of over-ambition, he is content 
to observe propensities rather than affirm necessary connections, 
to establish approximations rather than ‘laws,’ and concomi- 
tants rather than causes and effects, and he is alive to the 
difficulties and the narrow limits of relevant comparison. Here 
and there he drops into the language of ‘normal’ and 
‘abnormal’ which is difficult to sustain, and at one point in 
his argument he speaks of the dispositions towards conservation 
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SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


The story is again set against a background of the marshlands around 
Rye on the Kent and Sussex coast, where Miss Kaye-Smith lives. 
The time is some sixty years ago when the Reverend Harry Chamber- 
lain came to care for the five hundred souls of the Isle of Ebony, a 
community which still regarded as foreigners all those who lived 
outside their parish. This story of times now fading gives Miss 
Kaye-Smith the opportunity to display her life-long knowledge of 
country life and character. 10s. 6d. net 
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and change as a ‘natural’ dualism of political temperamengl the 
connected with age and youth, instead of recognising it as iq gj 
dualism always connected with particular historic circum exc} 
stances; but he is not often caught napping in this way. Ang whic 
when he ventures to call a certain kind of organisatiog pace 
‘admirable,’ the reader is at once aware that this is only & gyle 
Machiavellian judgement of virtt. In short, in both ig cent 
intellectual restraint and its political detachment M. Duverger@ pojit 
book is a model which political scientists could follow wit fever 
profit. prov 
Political parties, their generation, their organisations and thi to be 
systems they come to compose afford an almost unrivall 
opportunity for the kind of analytical historical study whid 
promises to be the most profitable direction for a scicice q 
politics to take—especially if it is managed (as M. Duver 
manages it) so that the analysis controls the history and 
history circumscribes the materials to be analysed and x THE | 
pretence is made that either is independent of the other. 
a vague and general sense, party is as old as politics. But jug pook: 
as ‘dictatorship’ confuses a great variety of excecdingli posta 
different regimes, so ‘ party,” if the expression is to be use have 
profitably, must be confined to more or less homogeneougl Holk! 
phenomena. As M. Duverger understands it, the parties fj beaut 
contemporary politics are the concomitants of the progressivg and © 
establishment of universal suffrage. They have appeared above @ © 
the surface of politics only in the last fifty years or so, and the Stor 
are not properly comparable to anything that went before. | 4 
order to discern their character, M. Duverger has recourse | the “ 
some elementary abstract distinctions; but once they have bee proba 
identified, the proper task of analysis begins. The metho 4 pa 
followed is to establish certain ideal types and then to interpr@the R 
the generation and structure of the parties of conten:porag§ Thom 
European and American politics as approximations to theg}folk’ | 
types. The types are what the parties themselves portend, ang§ posse 
the characters of the parties are illuminated by relating theg4€ath 
to the types. This method has, of course, been used by otheng 2 #! 
it is for example the basis of Troeltsch’s study of ig“ 
ecclesiastical structures of the sixteenth century. But instea _. 
of working with a few simple types, M. Duverger’s analys _. 
leads to an elaborate system of overlapping classification and «| 
parties being distinguished and related to one another and (it seen 
ideal types in respect of the manner in which they are generated§in pict 
their internal structure, their notions of membership, the@}final j. 
relation to parliamentary representation, to electoral systemgltis ac 
and to the habits and dispositions represented in written qjUt | 
conventional constitutions, and in respect of the differes ; 
systems they tend to compose. And it is difficult to knog eto” 
which to admire most—his command over information, th ake 
ingenuity with which he multiplies his hypotheses in order! briaina 
display every aspect of contemporary political parties, or tMHfor th; 
judicious manner in which he draws his conclusions. All thit}drown; 
as M. Duverger recognises, is no more than drawing * imaginaf§plausib 
lines to link a few brilliant points scattered in the darkness Fo: 
but the result is very much what he aims at—a general theongThe p 
a picture that can be used to guide the formulation of questioagéPeciali 
profitable to be asked about political parties in the contempéss:! 
porary world. = oe 
M. Duverger’s picture is tentative, but no more so than _ ; 
should be. It is not confused, but perhaps a clearer outlia The 
would have appeared if, in addition to relating party to Mapprec 
structures of governments and to electoral systems, he bifexamp) 
considered it also in relation to the activities of governmenl{The Gr 
This would have had the effect of modifying the appearaniPerhaps 
of novelty in the parties of twentieth-century politics, and @Work as 
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would have drawn together some of the loose ends of tigelt top- 
analysis. For M. Duverger’s starting point—the extension 9 ox 
popular suffrage and fhe necessity for organising a mii, Parc! 


muitos top. 
* Political Parties. By Maurice Duverger. Translated from S&§Paper q 
French by Barbara and Robert North. (Methuen. 30s.) 
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dectorate—was a modification that affected but did not destroy 
the dispositions of modern European governments in respect 
of their activities. And, in general, the new parties and the 
new kinds of party (like nearly all other of our political 
institutions; parliaments, cabinets, etc.) follow the development 
of these dispositions, appearing as organisations appropriate to 
the understanding of political activity either as the pursuit of 
a single, comprehensive end (a society of a particular and 
exclusive character), or as the pursuit of heterogeneous ends 
which compose no comprehensive pattern—the politics of 
passion and the politics of scepticism. And because these two 
styles of politics have been with us for something like four 
centuries, and are perhaps the most settled features of our 

litical character, it is not surprising that political parties 
(even before the twentieth century) should show a tendency to 
provide electoral and parliamentary organisations appropriate 
to both. 


Dropmore Press Makes Good 


The Holkham Bible Picture Book. (The Dropmore Press. £12 12s.) 


THE Dropmore Press and the closely allied Queen Anne Press have 
jnrecent years produced a number of enterprising, experimental little 
books and one massive monument of frivolity in the reproduction of 
postage stamps. Now at last they have done what their well-wishers 
have always hoped for them and have created a work of art. The 
Holkham Bible Picture Book is in this reviewer’s experience the most 
beautiful piece of book-making to appear anywhere since the war 
and one of the finest of the century. It comes at the right time when 
the decay of craftsmanship is being everywhere deplored. Future 
historians will have to qualify their generalisations. 1954 cannot be 
such a bleak year as is generally supposed. 

‘Bible Picture Book’ is a convenient but not very accurate name for 
the manuscript here reproduced. It is a series of drawings, made 
probably in London in about 1325, under Dominican patronage. The 
42 parchment leaves were taken out of the country, presumably at 
the Reformation, purchased abroad for £30 in 1816 on behalf of 
Thomas William Coke of Holkham—the celebrated ‘Coke of Nor- 
folk’ who was later created Earl of Leicester—and remained in the 
possession of the family until the famous library was denuded by 
death duties in 1952. They Are now in the British Museum. This is 
not an illuminated manuscript. The drawings are not intended as 
an embellishment of the text; the text, in Anglo-Norman, is explan- 
atory of the drawings and fitted into the page where the artist allows 
The pictures are not merely illustrative of the bible narrative. More 
than a quarter of them portray subjects which lack scriptural authority 
and a!! are enriched with details, legendary, traditional, symbolic and, 
itseems, occasionally purely imaginative. This is a theological tract 
in pictorial form dealing with man’s creation, fall, redemption and 
final judgement. It is also plainly intended as an aid to meditation. 
It is addressed, the editor argues, to city burgesses rather than to the 
court or the convent. 

The drawings are in pen and ink. The colouring is by another, less 
accomplished hand. Indeed there must have been a great tempta- 
tion to the publishers to disregard the painting entirely and with the 
searching technique of modern photography to reproduce the 
Original line alone. A beautiful series of plates would have resulted 
for the drawing is brilliant, elegant, vigorous and versatile. The 
drowned woman in the Deluge is of arresting beauty. It has been 
plausibly suggested that these were cartoons for mural decorations. 

For the medizvalist this is clearly a source of prime importance. 
The present reviewer is not qualified to give any opinion on this 
Specialised topic beyond remarking that to the layman Mr. W. O. 

assall’s introduction and notes seem to provide all that the scholar 
Will demand. It is a matter for sorrow that even in this vineyard of 
four years’ loving labour the snake of imperfect proof-reading 
Tears his ugly head; on page 12, line 19, ‘15v’ should read ‘15.’ 

The volume is very moderately priced at £12 12s. and will doubtless 
appreciate in value. The Roxburghe Sherborne Missal of 1920 for 
example, a less sumptuous work, usually sells today for about £35. 
The Grimani Breviary, about twelve times its size, sells for £275. 

haps it is ungracious for the reviewer who has received this splendid 
Work as a gift, to suggest that a few shillings added to the price and a 
ult top-edge might have been an advantage. The binding is excellent. 
¢ back and fore edges of the covers are of niger morocco, the sides 
of parchment with a fine blind stamp of Regency Gothic design on 
top-side and a dove of more modern aspect on the back-side. 
Paper and typography are entirely admirable. The 84 plates are in 
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“7 recommend THE DEEP SLEEP 
without reserve.’’ L. A. G. STRONG 


Wright Morris 


THE DEEP SLEEP 
The Times 
“Intelligent, acute and of lively promise . .. an 
individual comic sensibility and penetrating honesty 
of feeling . . . lit by firm insight and an observant 
irony.” 
Manchester Guardian 
“Not only very funny but remarkably perceptive about 
the subtleties of family ties. One of the best novels 
of its kind I have read recently.” 
Idris Parry 
“Organised in depth and arranged with great skill 
. . the language moves easily, the conirolled instrument 
of a craftsman ... venomously funny.’ (The Listener) 
L. A. G. Strong 
““Unusual perception and a quiet authority in the 
writing . . . a novel for the connoisseur, beautifully 
judged and executed.”” (The Spectator) 
(12,6 net) 


Francois Mauriac 
THE RIVER OF FIRE 


Raymond Mortimer 
“The writing is superbly concentrated, the landscape 
setting is presented briefly but poetically, the human 
heart is ruthlessly analyzed and at the same time held ur 
to our compassion. , .the greatest of living novelists.’ 
(10/6 net) (B.B.C.) 


An original travel and nature book 


Edwin Way Teale 


NORTH WITH THE SPRING 


The author went south in the winter and travelled 
northward in the wake of spring. His journey 
took him 17,000 miles from the Florida Ever- 
glades up the eastern part of the North American 
Continent. Generously illustrated. 


New York Times 
“It is not only a nature book, it is also a travel book, 
filled with interesting descriptions of fascinating places 
unknown to most travellers. It is a pleasant, leisurely 
mellow sort of book that can be read with enjoyment 
by anyone whose heart leaps up when he beholds the 


signs of spring.” 
(32 pages of photographs, 18/- net) 


Ready next Friday 


Edith Templeton 


The Book Society Alternative Non-Fiction Choice 


The Surprise of Cremona 


The author of Summer in the Country, Living on 
Yesterday, and The Island of Desire writes, with her 
usual wit and style, of her experiences in North 
Italy early in 1953. 
Pamela Hansford Johnson 
“4 virtuoso display of personality! She makes the 
reader see through her eyes—and sharp, ironic ones 


they are . . . Written con amore.’ —_ (The Bookman) 
(8 plates, 18/- net) 
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collotype, eight in colour, the remainder in monochrome. The charag- 
ter of the original is particularly apt for ‘facsimile.’ There is no 
gilding, always the snag in reproduction. The paint, though more 
opaque than one could wish, has not the solidity of most medieval 
manuscripts. This solidity, so brilliantly and arduously counterfeited 
early in the last century by the hand-colouring of Henry Shaw and 
the lithography of Owen Jones, was quite lost in the photographic, 
three colour process at the beginning of this century. The collotypes 


here displayed, the work of the Oxford University Press, are models 
of fidelity. One can distinguish the hairside from the inside in the 
grain of the parchment. Only the wide margins destroy the illusion 
of identity. 

The planners of this noble volume are all too modest. Only the 
editor’s name is given. One would have welcomed a list of ‘credits’ 
in the manner of the cinema. Credit is indeed due to everyone from 
the magnate who financed the undertaking to the journeyman in the 
workshop; more than credit; joyous gratitude that an object of 


such rare beauty should have taken shape among us. 
EVELYN WAUGH 


Merry Doctor Brighton 


Brighton Old Ocean's Bauble. By Edmund W. Gilbert. (Methuen. 25s.) 


Dr. GILBert has compressed the bizarre multiplicity of Brighton, past 
and present, between the covers of his book, and he has done it read- 
ably enough to enable a visitor to become a historian of the town. 
Brighton is unique. What other town is so various, sordid, proud, 
elegant, fashionable, and grim? (It was not Graham Greene who 
made Brighton self-conscious.) Where else is a Georgian town, 
graced by Regency, built on a medieval pattern of streets, backed by 
a slum and fronted by ice-cream parlours? Could there be anywhere 
else that is a place to retire to, a health resort, the home of the private 
school, and welcomes 100,000 trippers on a sunlit Bank Holiday; that 
has two piers and two Conservative MPs, six golf courses and as 
many night clubs, seven continuous miles of front and the Metropole 
Hotel, and has suffered and enjoyed besides the notoriety of two trunk 
murders and a race gang war? For all this is Brighton. 

Outside the Albion Hotel, there is a memorial plaque that carries 
the words (first applied to Sir Christopher Wren), ‘If you seek his 
monument, look around.’ It is the monument of Dr. Richard 
Russell. Before 1750 Brighton was a decayed fishing town, popula- 
tion under 2,000; it was considered unhealthy to live near the sea, 
let alone healthy to bathe in it. And it was in 1750 that Russell 
published De Tabe Glandulari De Usu Marinae in Morbis Glandularum 
Dissertatio under the Oxford imprint, decreeing that‘ the omniscient 
creator of all things had designed the sea as a kind of common defence 
against the corruption and putrefaction of bodies.’ and recommending 
not only bathing in it, and its air, but also drinking it. The treatment 
was a social success, and patients who had previously favoured Bath, 
Epsom or Tunbridge Wells adopted the seaboard. In its architecture 
and its amenities, Brighton modelled itself on Tunbridge Wells, but 
there seems to have been something shocking about Brighton as 
early as 1796, when the writer of The New Brighton Guide noted that 
bathers ‘are all severely inspected by the aid of telescopes, not only 
as they confusedly ascend from the sea, but as they kick and sprawl 
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and flounder about its muddy margins, like so many mad Naiagy 
in flannel smocks.’ 

During the years of the Regency, Brighton became the country 
social capital and its population more than doubled. The Pringg 
Regent built the Royal Pavilion as his Court; and Kemp Town, 
Sussex Square and Lewes Crescent, Brunswick Terrace and Brunswick 
Square were all constructed during his reign. There was one Anglican 
church in 1783, when the Prince first came to Brighton; in 1840 there 
were twelve, and the seating capacity had increased from 900 to | 3,008 

Brighton’s prosperity had been safeguarded by the railway wheg 
Queen Victoria moved Court to Osborne in 1846. In thirty year 
Brighton again doubled its population, but there were now two 
distinct seasons, for the popular summer exodus from London wag 
followed by an aristocratic winter season. Autumn was the time of 
year for visitors of the middle class. Meanwhile, a higher proportiog 
of people died from consumption in Brighton, in the back-street slums, 
than in Liverpool, the unhealthiest town in England. 

Dr. Gilbert, who is Professor of Geography at Oxford, has all this 
and more to tell in his social history of Brighton as a place on the map 
and a seaside town. The book is richly and relevantly illustrated, 
where possible from contemporary maps and prints; changes ip 
population are charted and contrasted with other seaside towns and 
their urban groupings; the range of reference is very wide. What is 
more Dr. Gilbert writes in the best academic style, cool, graceful, 
anonymous, sedately ironic. Readers will leave him with a fully 
formed picture of Brighton’s architecture, its past and present re 
sources for health and entertainment, its poverty and luxury, its 
gaiety, written with much fondness for, as Thackeray put it, ‘merry 


Doctor Brighton.’ 
CLIFFORD COLLINS 


Mr. Ayer Thinks Again 


Philosophical Essays. By A. J. Ayer. (Macmillan. 18s.) 

EIGHTEEN years have passed since Mr. A. J. Ayer published, at th 
age of twenty-six, his Language, Truth and Logic, and the study of 
philosophy in England has never been quite the same since. It was 
not that that book was entirely original; but the logicians of th 
Wiener Kreis, from whom Mr. Ayer learned much, wrote only in 
German, and Wittgenstein, the great originator, chose only to 
communicate, like a departed spirit, through mediums—and very 
mediumistic mediums they usually were. Language, Truth and Logit 
was spendidly intelligible, and it exploded like a bomb. Not a bomb 
thrown by one side against another in the age-old battle of the 
philosophical schools, but one which seemed to strip all the combatant 
philosophers of their weapons, and left them looking naked and 
foolish—mock soldiers in what had always been a phoney war, 
There was nothing in philosophy, Mr. Ayer declared, to warrant the 
existence of conflicting philosophical schools; metaphysics was 
nonsense, empirical propositions could never be more than probabk, 
the judgement of ethics and zxsthetics were simply expressions of 
emotion which would be neither true nor false, any statement about 
God was literally meaningless, and the traditional problems of 
philosophy were pseudo-problems arising from linguistic confusion, 

Mr. Ayer writes more guardedly in his. new book, which consists 
of essays prepared between 1946 and 1953, during most of which 
time he has been Grote Professor of Logic at University College, 
London. Heisstill, more or less, of the same mind about philosophy, 
he still writes with the same wonderful lucidity, he can still unhors 
his critics with the utmost economy of argument; but his new book is 
not, like his first, aggressive and dogmatic. The sort of assertions he 
makes here—that the principle of the identity of indiscernibles is 
necessarily true, for example, or that there is no such thing as a class 
of statements about the past—are very much less sensationa! thao 
the assertions he made in Language, Truth and Logic. But Mr. Ayet 
is clearly too intelligent, too serious and sensitive a man to go on 
blowing up what has once been demolished; and he has passed on 
to that piecemeal scrutiny of residual problems which is generally 
(if not officially) known as ‘analysis’; analysis being a way of doing 
philosophy rather than another philosophical theory. 

Some of his old assertions are modified; including the extrem 
logical positivist view of ethics, with its distinct, if unintended, under 
tones of immoralisme. Mr. Ayer now says that moral judgements ate 
not just expressions of emotion, but that moral attitudes consist it 
certain patterfs of behaviour and the expression of a moral judgement 
is an element in that pattern. He is at pains to point out that i 


classifying moral judgements as ‘emotive’ rather than ‘descriptive, 





he is not saying that one moral judgement is just as good as another. 
The merit of a particular judgement is an ethical question; the logical 
classification of moral judgements is a meta-ethical question. Hi 
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BETRAYAL OF AN IDEAL 
by G. A. Tokaev 


introduction by Sir David Kelly 


who writes: ‘It contains the most vivid and illu ny 
picture from the inside of the first great stage of the | i! 

tion yet published. Colonel Tokaev spent two years im th 
Pioneers, six in the Comsomol, sixteen a3 a party n ber 
he was a member of the Officer Corps for fifteen yea 1 
a senior lecturer at a Moscow academy of university rank 


He is the most distinguished of the ‘“‘Defectors’’ who h 

to the West.” ‘A book which all who wish to get a x 
into the mind of ‘Soviet man” should read 1 mid 
lid Illustrated 21 


O PALE GALILEAN 


by Paul Roche 


It is delightfully written, full of ight and charity a: 
scenery Phere are charming dec trons by Duncan ¢ it 
John Betjeman, Daily Telegraph 6 


DEATH OF A TOWN 
by Kay Cicellis 


t! ithor of The lea Way and . 


Short stories by 

n the Street The most vivid and , ncing descript 

an earthquake that one has ever rea This long 

memorable and the three others are not thout thei 

terranean tremors Vanchester Gua m. ‘Miss ( 

art is developing in sensitiveness and skill. Her ac« 
arthquake itself is beautifu ts precision 

nd image / 1. G. Strong, Spectat hat 


THE YALU FLOWS 
by Mirok Li 


There is a grave beauty about this l:ttle book wh 
n the select category of works of art that are almost t 
rhe pictures which it paints xquisitely con 

with satisfying sureness of touch comparable only ( 

work of the great Chinese masters of t brush. ... Transiated 

vith delicate sympathy by Mr. H. \. Hammelmanr Th 

j 106 
~ TQ 
STRANGERS 
by Antonia White 

In Miss White's stories something always happens 

there is a hard-wearing quality about the writing, in 

ind certainty of effect, that seems to lie in an ext 

ensitive eye.” Aanchester Guardia it) © 
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WITH CAUSE EN H? 
by Sydney Fowler 

\ workmanlike, fast-moving littl odunit 

ompetent puzzler, that will pass a ry pleasant r or 

two Alan Melville, B.B.C. 6 


HIGH MOUNTAINS 


by Charles Meade 


\ former vice-president of the Alpine Club and a distinguished 
arly Himalayan explorer analyses the influence which 
nountains have always exerted over mankind. ‘The book 
f a sensitive and devoted lover of mountains.’ Veu 
siatesman. Profusely illustrated. 15/- 
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analysis is neutral as regards conduct because it is meta-ethical, and 
all meta-ethical theories are neutral as regards conduct. ‘And that,’ 
Mr. Ayer remarks, ‘is also one reason why many people find moral 
philosophy an unsatisfying subject. For they mistakenly look to the 
moral philosopher for guidance.” The philosopher cannot give it, 
because his subject is not practical ethics but meta-ethics. 

In two of the most substantial chapters in this book Mr. Ayer 
expounds his own brand of phenomenalism, the doctrine that 
physical objects are logical constructions out of a sense-data. From 
Mr. Ayer’s point of view, to talk of sense-data is only to employ a 
new terminology and not to embrace a new theory. He is willing to 
employ that terminology because there are some experiences which 
can be described in the sense-datum language which cannot be 
described in the physical-object language. Much is usually said in 
this connection about illusions; that the sense-datum language enables 
a philosopher to name, for example, what Macbeth saw—not a 
dagger and not nothing, but a ‘sense-datum’ (and, after all, Macbeth 
did, in one sense of ‘see’, see something). Mr. Ayer, however, uses 
the sense-datum language in a less localised way, thinking that the 
phenomenalist can best defend his position if he does not try to 
reduce any particular statement about a physical object to a set of 
statements about sense-data, but confines himself to giving a general 
account of the way in which physical objects are constructed out of a 
sense-datum. 

Mr. Ayer’s attachment to the sense-datum language marks him off 
from those who are at present, [ am told, the avant-garde analytical 
philosophers; for they are not phenomenalists and they never mention 
sense-data. So one way and another it looks as if the philosophical 
extremist of eighteen years ago must now be counted a moderate; 
but in saying this I hope I shall discourage no one from reading this 
distinguished and important book. 

MAURICE CRANSTON 


Poetic Themes 
The Broken Cistern. By Bonamy Dobrée. (Cohen and West. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis book contains the Clark Lectures 1952-53 which were delivered 
by Professor Dobrée under the general title ‘ Public Themes in English 
Poetry.’ They have been altered very little, he tells us, and certainly 
they read easily. Professor Dobrée writes with spontaneity and 
enthusiasm as well as with a quite formidable width of reference. 

He is concerned to demonstrate that poetry is little read today 
very largely because poets have ceased to deal with what he calls 
‘public themes ... that touch everybody, and that all can grasp.” He 
suggests that the New Critics may be in part to blame for this by 
withdrawing into their laboratories of close verbal analysis and for 
not urging poets to stick to the great, general aspirations and emo- 
tions of men. 


In exploring the growth and development of three ‘ public themes’ 
Stoicism, scientism (‘the impact of science on the lay mind’) and 
patriotism—Professor Dobrée is most illuminating. Taking Stoicism 
first and tracing its course through English literature during the 
last four centuries, he presents it convincingly in three distinct 
phases. First he shows it in its ‘didactic’ stage and cites as an ex- 
ample Sir John Davies’s “Nosce Teipsum.’ Striving ‘to see how the 
general acceptance of Stoicism as a sense of life constituted it a public 
theme engendering the sort of poetic pressure that can issue in 
imaginative verse,” Professor Dobrée follows it through Elizabethan 
drama. He finds it still in its‘ descriptive’ phase in Webster, Chapman 
and Kyd. But it reaches its apotheosis in the transcendent cry 
of Edgar in King Lear— Ripeness is all’—the stage where ‘imagery 
alone will serve.’ Professor Dobrée continues his search and, 
examining the Stoical spirit in eighteenth-century poetry, finds that, 
after Pope, it has lost much of its power; it has ceased to be wholly 
integrated with the poetry. It is rediscovered in Wordsworth, and 
Professor Dobrée is most interesting when he illustrates how Words- 
worth enriched the concept of Stoicism. 


As he has studied Stoicism, so Professor Dobrée examines the effect 
of science and of patriotism on English poetry. Showing how the 
findings of science may profitably be transmuted into poetry, he 
quotes part of the Preface to Lyrical Ballads about the poet ‘carrying 
sensation into the midst of the objects of science itself.” Professor 
Dobrée is surely right when he stresses that science, patriotism or any 
‘public theme’ must be /fe/t by the poet before it can become 
poetry at all; so that, in a sense, a public theme must be an inward 
thing before it can be subject-matter for poetry. 


Professor Dobrée admits that his selection of these three particular 
*public themes’ was arbitrary. For this reason alone, therefore, the 
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conclusions he draws from an examination of them cannot be coa- 
sidered final, even if they hold true within the limits he has imposed, 
He is a man of great learning and he uses his learning to some purpose 
when he writes of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen. 
turies. But I do feel that he has been a little unfair to contemporary 
poets. Rightly, I think, he finds stoicism, much transformed, in 
parts of T. S. Eliot’s Four Quartets, but he might also have found it 
very powerfully evoked in the later poems of Yeats. He certainly 
pays just tribute to the early work of Spender, but again he might 
have made more than he does of the scientism and patriotism themes 
in the poems of Auden and MacNeice. 

And is it, after all, true that people do not read contemporary 
poetry much simply because poets do not write about * public themes’? 
1 would have thought that many contemporary poets do write about 
such themes when they write love poems, religious poems, or poems 
about power, authority, war. He says that there is a place for what 
he calls ‘uncommon’ poetry, that which seeks to explore and define 


‘new vistas of being,’ but he feels that critics today are at fault in 


‘the fountain of living waters’ and making ‘broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.’ In other words, he feels that critics 
ought to urge the poet to deal with ‘public themes.” ‘to create a 
climate of criticism that he might wish to enter.” I do not think 
poets should be persuaded to write on particular themes. Nor do 
I think that, if they were persuaded to do so, people would read such 
made-to-order poems. For such poems would lack precisely what 
Professor Dobrée demands: they would not be /e/r. 

If poetry is out of favour today, I think its unpopularity is due to 
other and more complex reasons than those proposed in this book, 
Yet it is a very stimulating book and, however much one may disagree 
with some of his conclusions, it is good to find someone so concerned 
about poetry as Professor Dobrée is. 


forsaking 


ELIZABETH JENN'!NGS 


Words and Spelling 


The Words We Use. By Dr. J. A. Sheard. Edited by Eric Partr dge, 
(Andre Deutsch, The Language Library. 21s.) 

Spelling. By G. H. Vallins, with a Chapter on American Spelling by 
Professor John W. Clark. Edited by Eric Partridge. (Andre 
Deutsch, The Language Library 12s. 6d.) 


*Prorit and Loss,’ Dr. Sheard’s final chapter, demonstrates how much 


these two books, and more of their kind, are needed if the genius of 
English is to survive the loose, undirected assimilation resulting trom 
compulsory, therefore cursory, education. Dr. Sheard shows how 
the extraordinary English capacity for adopting words, while putting 
incomparable power in the hands of a master, provides unexampled 
opportunities for error. The protection must be an _ increased 
knowledge of the structure and strengths of our language. 

The review of the vast subject in The Words We Use is admirable in 
its selection of material, and the chapters on “Word-Formation’ and 
on‘ The Common Heritage’ make a valuable background to the more 
assured chapters on the Anglo-Saxons, Scandinavians and Normans. 
Yet presentation suffers, as the author anticipates, from the difficulty 
of giving scholarly results for general reading. Terms which are 
stock-in-trade to the philologist are used before an explanation of 
their significance is given; and, since the book arose from lectures, 
overlapping and repetition occur to a distracting extent. 

Mr. Vallins’s book, although its scope cannot give anything like 
such depth of insight, is much more practical reading. The two 
books read well together, for, although they overlap, here the over- 
lapping constitutes healthy reinforcement that reveals the com- 
plexity of the problem of spoken and written language. Mr. Vallins 
has invigorating conclusions about the desirability of flexible spelling 
and his wisest chapters display the emotional vagaries of spelling- 
reformers and dictionaries. As anexample,*OED.. . says in a more 
than usually severe fit of pedantic perversity that Jack and Jill should 
be written Jack and Gill, since Gill is short for Gillian. ~ The moral 
of both these books is that language does, and should, change ai! the 
time; but should change round a pole. 


English is so notoriously variable in sound (‘for we englysshe men 
ben borne vnder the domynacyon of the mone,’ says Caxton) that 
it is strange that Englishmen have become so insensitive in eat. 
Here are two professionals, both meekly accepting the inadequate 
phonetic transcript. *Sevidz’ is not how English people say 
‘savage.’ and it is hard to believe that Mr. Vallins’s first person i 
really ‘ei.’ With all their learning, both these scholars tend to wrile 
as if sounds were produced by a machine; with the Welsh and 
Scottish among us, we ought to know better. 


Si 


KATHARINE GARVIN 
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What Did It Mean? 


ANGELA THIRKELL 


‘This witty writer, with her quick observation, vivifies every 
aspect of a momentous occasion.’—Daily or 


2s. 6d. net 
Intrigue 


CHRISTOPHER VEIEL 
A remarkable first novel by a 20 year old writer. 
‘Unusual wit and understanding.’—Observer 


‘His dialogue is excellent, his style sophisticated - sprightly.’ 
—Sunday Times 12s. 6d. net 


Married to Adventure 


JULE MANNIX 


The Sword Swallower’s wife has written a fascinating account 
of rearing and taming eagles, cobras, vampire bats, cheetahs 
and children. 3rd imp. Illustrated 16s. net 


The Third Bullet 


JCHN DICKSON CARR 


‘A master of the detective short story..—ELLERY QUFEN 
10s. 6d. net 


Madame de Pompadour 
NANCY MITFORD 


Translated into 8 languages. 


HAMISH HAMILTON 


15s. net 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Human Society 
in Ethics and Politics 


In an effort to present today’s vital problems with- 
out exciting heat and fanaticism, Lord Russell has 
set them in the large impersonal framework of 
ethics. In the first half of his book he gives an 
undogmatic restatement of ethical beliefs and 
feelings and in the second applies this belief to 
current problems. 

15s. 


My Gandhi 


J. H. HOLMES, A_ deeply moving personal 
testimony to what Gandhi's way of life has meant 
to one of America’s great liberal clergymen. 

10s. 6d. 


Hungry People 
and Empty Lands 


S. CHANDRASEKHAR. A scholarly and scientific 
study of the problems of controlling population 
growth and relieving pressures where they have 
b:come acute. 18s. 


Literature and Science 


B.IFOREVANS discusses historically the relation- 
ship between science and literature and between 
scientists and men of letters from the Renaissance 


onward. 8s. 6d. 
- 
= Nunamiut Among Alaska’s Inland Eskimos 
HELGE INGSTAD lived among 
the primiuve Eskimos in esa 
Endicott Mountains a 
mote inland region of 4 


He gives a vivid account a their 
way of life and his experiences 
in this wild region. 

Illustrated, 21s. 





Forerunners to Everest 


R. DITTERT, G. CHEVALLEY and R. LAMBERT 


Ihe story of the two Swiss expeditions to Everest 
in 1952, which paved the way for the British success, 
is told by the leaders and by Lambert, the 
Genevese guide /ilustrated, 15s. 


West Norway and its Fjords 


F. N. STAGG tells the fascinating story of the City 
of Bergen and its provinces. Together with his 
two earlier books—North Norway and The Heart 
of Norway—it forms an unusual and lively history 
of this ancient Kingdom. I/lustrated, 18s. 


A Woman in the Polar Night 


CHRISTIANE RITTER spent 
a year in a tiny hut in the 
Arctic. How she lived 
through and learned to love 
the breathtaking magni- tii 

ficence of the Polar Night is gr aphicz ily told. 


Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 
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Colour Prej udice 


Colour Prejudice in Britain. By Anthony H. Richmond. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 18s.) 

Tuts book sets out to describe and to analyse the experiences of a 

compact group of 345 West Indians who came to Britain over ten 

years ago to work in war factories, and it does this very well. What is 

of even greater interest, however, is the insight it gives into certain 

cultural attitudes of our own urban communities. 

The West Indians in question were not all intelligent or highly 
educated, although the first group consisted entirely of trained skilled 
workmen; but they were all astonished and bewildered by the 
ignorance and incomprehension with which they were commonly 
greeted. Their own comments read like nothing so much as the 
first reports of an anthropologist arrived in the midst of a savage 
tribe. They were complimented on having learned to speak English, 
were asked whether they were accustomed to wearing clothes, whether 
their women wore grass skirts. 

It was not long before they came up aginst frankly hostile 
prejudices which were more painful to bear with equanimity. When 
they began to seek accommodation elsewhere than in Government 
hostels, they began to experience rebuffs: ‘Everywhere we went 
someone would come to the door, usually a lady, and when she saw 
a black face at the door she gasped with surprise and either slammed 
the door or called out to someone to come quickly. One place 
we went to the lady actually fainted when she opened the door and 
saw us!” 

These stereotypes of prejudice against negroes were most evident 
in the spheres of economic and especially of sexual competition. The 
author has interesting comments to make upon similarities and 
differences in British and American attitudes in these respects. From 
a multitude of first-hand accounts, he is able to show how the resulting 
conflicts were dealt with on either side; and here many of the observa- 
tions are frankly unflattering to the British citizens’ behaviour. 
There were notable exceptions, workmen who ‘stood by’ coloured 
work-mates who appeared to be victimised (and vice versa) and in 
One court case the Recorder made a spirited declaration of fair 
dealing: ‘When people come here to risk their lives they are entitled 
to think they are coming to conditions of decency and order fit for 
the title of imperial in its best sense. If they find that what | am 
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Edited by REINHARD BENDIX and 
SEYMOUR MARTIN LIPSET 
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A reader in social stratification containing the works 
of many leading sociologists, biologists, psycho- 
logists, and economists. The most complete view 
of social class ever produced in one book 42s. net 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 
IN BRITAIN 


= 
: 
Edited by DAVID GLASS 
An objective survey by distinguished authorities, 
which examines the social origins, education and 
occupational achievements of a random sample of 
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10,000 adults 
International Library of Sociology, 36s. net 


MOBILITY IN THE 
LABOUR MARKET 


MARGOT JEFFERYS 


The results of an enquiry into the post-war changes 
of employment in two key areas of outer London. 


International Library of Sociology, 15s. net 
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inclined to call a noisy and intolerant minority are not prepared to 
give them equal rights I think they have a right to be angry.’ 

There is one passage of unrelieved gloom, which reveals that the 
standard of tolerance and understanding which had slowly been 
improving suffered a prolonged setback as a result of the arrival 
in Britain of the American forces. In deference to their prejudices, 
cafés, dance-halls and hotels began to practise a colour-bar, and in 
spite of protests the situation did not improve again until the 
lavishly-spending Americans had gone. Even in post-war years 
episodes of violence and discrimination have shown that ordinary 
British citizens have a long way to go before incomers of alien race 
will be accepted as individuals, without having first to negotiate 
barriers of prejudice and suspicion: but an honest appraisal of the 
situation, such as this book gives, must help towards that goal 

G. M. CARSTAIRS 


Fashion and Passion 
A Few Late Chrysanthemums. By John Betjeman. (Murray. 9s. 6d) 


BETWEEN Mount Zion—issued in a limited edition and a firework- 
paper binding in 1931—and this new book of poems, Mr. Betjemian 
has been ‘selected’ and collected. He is now a booksellers’ ‘esteemed 
author.’ Thus, while his first book is now quite remarkably expensive, 
this one may receive stern treatment for failing to surprise as Mount 
Zion did twenty-three years ago. 

In the same period, however, the undergraduate who expressed so 
originally his refusal to be bound by fashion, has, whether he would 
or not, become a fashion himself. It needed as sharp an eye and as 
soundly independent a taste as John Betjeman’s to sort the inherently 
good from the dull in the vast heap of nineteenth-century art and 
craftsmanship. He saved much from that output which our age 
had lumped together and dismissed as ugly or in a fashionable 
minority collected as comically odd. Indeed, for many a jettisoned 
Victorian artist and craftsman, he became a new voice of posterity, 
rediscovering and displaying neglected merits. 

So his references, in this book, to the electrolier in the buffet at 
Baker Street Station and the Edwardian colour-plate book—surely 
from A. & C. Black—will be noted by a larger number of disciples 
than one might expect a modern poet to possess. 

To a greater extent, perhaps, than any other contemporary poet, 
Mr. Betjeman must be judged by matter as well as by literary stun- 
dards: as the reader of today values him for wit and ideas as wel! as 
imagery, so he will be of interest, in future generations, to the social 
historian as well as the ‘poetic’ anthologist. 

By both standards this book is less even than his earlier books. Its 
chief literary importance lies in its containing three or four of the 
best poems he has written. ‘Sunday Morning, King’s, Cambridge’ — 

the stonework soars and springs 
To fountain out a spreading vault—a shower that never falls 
—‘Harrow on the Hill’ and ‘Church of England Thought’ have that 
clarity and truth which it is John Betjeman’s gift to link with sharp 
observation, precise definition and a Tennysonian technical excel- 
lence. 

He is a poet at heart. He is also a superb light versifier because 
he has the artifice which light verse demands but not all poets possess: 

And beds of umbelliferae 
Ranged in Linnaean symmetry. 

Throughout this book, balance perpetually shifts. There is wit, 
topography, tragedy, compassion. Meanwhile, the collector of the 
purely Betjemanesque—never damagingly parodied because he is 
himself its best parodist—will be completely satisfied by ‘ Middlesex,’ 
‘Metropolitan Railway’ and ‘The Licorice Fields of Pontefract’ 

Her sturdy legs were flannel-slack'd, 
The strongest legs in Pontefract. 

It is dangerous but easy to confuse the poet with the light versilier, 
either with the occasional versifier or the satirist. ‘In Westminster 
Abbey’ was the exception which proved the general rule that Mr. 
Betjeman’s gifts are not best employed in satire. Here ‘The Village 
Inn’ is an idea far better suited to the poet’s prose. The satirist must 
possess a coldness which he does not possess. 

Passion is perhaps the chief—and the most frequently overlooked 

of John Betjeman’s characteristics. He is a passionate poet, a 
passionate topographer, a passionate thinker, above all, nowadays, 
a passionate Christian. The increasing power of his religious con- 
viction makes A Few Late Chrysanthemums the most serious of his 
books. The matter is not easy of expression: it demands a sense of 
humour to avoid sentiment, it demands measured clarity, and it 
demands sincerity. Mr. Betjeman brings these qualifications, and 
achieves a high degree of success by comparison with any of his 
contemporaries. JOHN ARLOTT 
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. OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Diversions of History. Introduced by Peter 
Quennell. (Allan Wingate. 15s.) 
Tus is just the book to revive a jaded 
but not necessarily superficial taste for 
history. Its fifteen short studies, derived 
from History To-day, have nothing in 
common except a certain pleasing remote- 
ness in time, place or atmosphere, in which 
the reader may properly anticipate the 
triumph of those elements of farce and fantasy 
which enliven but seldom dominate human 
affairs. Often he is well rewarded. There 
are two superb tales of large-scale imposture 
—one of a certain General Malet who broke 
out of prison in 1812, declared Napoleon 
to be dead in front of Moscow and very 


super-Firbank tales of a paradise on the 
Mosquito Coast of Nicaragua enabkd him 
to raise enormous loans in London and Paris 
and lure a stream of emigrants to destruc- 
tion. (He survived to enjoy his second spell 
of generalship in South America.) Mr 
Arthur Waley sketches Chinese life under 
the Han dynasty and the wanderings of a 
Tang poet in Central Asia where on winte1 
nights in camp red candles light the tapestries 
and officials not yet disgraced enjoy theit 
wine and dancers. These studies are perhaps 
the best. Illustrations are numerous and 
excellent, notably the Han relief of the 
gamblers, the Goya etchings and the Cretan 


nearly bluffed Paris into submission to a 
bogus republican government: the other of 
Gregor MacGregor, Prince of Poyais, whose 
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statuettes. One air photograph shows round 
earthworks in a sunlit Cornish field, where 
Tristan brought Isolde to be married. 

H. M. C. 


The Urban Scene. By Gordon Logie. (Fabe: 
and Faber. 42s.) 

*URBANISM,’ says Mr. Logie in his introduc- 
tion, ‘is in many ways the most difficult and 
exacting of all the arts.’ Certainly in the 
social and political circumstances of oul 
time this appears to be true enough: the 
difficulty of creating new urban beauties is 
equalled only by the difficulty of protecting 
from destruction those we still possess. To 
whom, then, should such a book as this, a 
study in the various urban beauties and in 
the mechanics of their achievement, be 
addressed? To the architect? To the gcneral 
reader? Or to the politician? In so far as 
Mr. Logie is examining the means he may 
seem to be addressing architects and town- 
planners, but the charm of his illustrations 
seems to be aimed at the layman, and in 
any case it seldom does the layman any harm 
to be told a few trade secrets. 

For that is what Mr. Logie does for his 
reader in 180 illustrations, most of which are 
analysed with ground-plans showing the 
point of view. The effect, paradoxically, is to 
persuade us how easily it is done, how simple 
the means by whch some of the most masterly 
effects of townscape are brought about. 
Simple indced, but not always cheap or 
politically possible. The merit of the build- 
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ings involved is less important than one 
might expect : except in the case of towers and 
similar large focal features the building’s 
goodness or badness is of little consequence 
compared to its relationship to its fellows and 
to the spaces, grass, water or trees which 
form its setting. 

Mr. Logie has chosen his examples with 
great catholicity from all over Europe: 
Rome, Paris, Venice, Cop:nhagen, Dublin, 
Oxford, Prague, Amste: d..m and many other 
cities are touched upon, ind there are a few 
excursions to Braz.l|. One misses Nancy and 
Bath, though both are briefly mentioned. 
Perhaps this is bcause Mr. Logie is more 
interested in the using of fixed opportunities, 
the turning of necessity into virtue, than in 
the formal set piece. 

His text is economical and continually 
refers to the plates from which it is seldom 
far separated. A few small errors have 
crept in: he has got the points of the compass 
mixed up in his commentary on the plan of 
Edinburgh, patriotic fervour having perhaps 
turncd his head. Surely, also, it 1s untrue 
to say that monumental build ngs have 
seldom been free-standing in towns ‘almost 
to the present day.’ with the cxamplcs of the 
Dublin Custom House, St. George’s Hall, 
Liverpool, and scorcs of churches such as 
the Pantheon and the Madeleine, before our 
eyes. It is startling to find the Stockholm 
Town Hall casually alluded to as * bogus’ 
without argument or cxpanded stricture, or 
has ‘bogus’ suddenly become a term of 
endearment like ‘amusing’? 

M. C. 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


RANGALLA CONSOLIDATED 





Record Tea Cro> 


annual 
Consolidated Limited 
on July 12, Mr. Eric 
AC.A., (chairman) presiding. 
In his circulated statement for 1953 the 
chairman records: 

The results for the year show a net profit 
of £30,831, which has to be compared with 
a loss of £1,746 last year. In view of the 
loss sustained in the previous year, the amount 
required to be set aside to meet taxation 
liabilities is somewhat smaller than might be 
expected at £10,500. The transfer of £7,000 
to General Reserve will restore the cash 
capita! lost in trading and expended on fixed 
assets during 1952. 

The year’s results in our opinion justified 


Tue thirty-first 
Rang lla 
Lond n 


general meeting of 
was held in 


Davenport. 
t 





the payment of an interim dividend of 20 
per cent., less tax, paid on May 26, 1954. 
tis not proposed to recommend any further 
Widend on account of 1953. 

Crop for the year at 1,442,687 Ib. was a 





ecord and this, coupled with an increase of 
3.15d. per Ib. ifthe net average secured, and 
tdrop of 2.45d. per Ib. in costs, has enabled 
the very satisfactory results to be achieved. 


The estimated crop for 1954 has been 
Placed at 1,475,000 lb. at a cost of production 
of approximately Rs.1.50 per Ib. This 
estimate is a little higher than the 1,442,687 
lb. obtained in 1953. Whether the estimate 





Will be reached is at the moment somewhat 
problematical. Crop for the first five 
onths to the end of May is 53,377 lb. down 
hen compared with 1953, but given reason- 
able weather conditions the crop position 
uld improve. So far, net average prices 
have been well maintained. The report was 
dopted. 


ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 


Capi:alisation of Reserves 


THe Annual General Meeting of Ellams 
Duplicator Company, Ltd.. was held on July 
14 in London, Mr. Frederick Ellam (the 
chairman) presiding. 

rhe following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for 1953:- 

Ihe period under review has been a yeat 
of very keen competition and whilst turnover 
was not unduly affected, generally speaking, 
selling prices were lower, which undoubtedly 
is the future trend in many trades. 

While your directors feel that, all things 
considered, the results are satisfactory, it Is 
clear that every cffort should be made to 
reduce production costs. Additional machinery 
of special design and improved productive 
capacity has been installed in the main factory 
and further plant of the latest design is on 
order at the present time. 

The demand for your company’s duplicators 
continues to increase and we are finding it 


necessary to build an extension to the 
Engineering factory to meet this increased 
demand. 


Trade during the first six months of 1954 
shows signs of improvement, and if this tend- 
ency continues, the prospect for the current 
year is reassuring. 

The Accounts show that the Reserves of 
the company as at December 31, 1953, were 
very satisfactory, and your directors are 
recommending that the sum of £12,500 should 
be capitalised from the General Reserve 
Account and should be applied in issuing to 
the Ordinary Shareholders as fully paid one 
Ordinary share of 1s. for every nine Ordinary 
shares of Is. each held by them at the close 
of business on July 16, 1954. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
extraordinary general meeting the capitalisa- 
tion of reserves was approved. 


THOMAS BROWN & SONS 


Record Turnover 


THe 57th annual general meeting of Thomas 
Brown & Sons, Limited, was held on July 8 
in London, Mr. John M. Lawrence (the 
chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The turnover for the year under review 
constituted a record in the history of the 
Company. The expansion is due to the in- 
creasing population of the State of Queens- 
land. where the Company’s branches are 
chiefly situated; the development of secondary 
industries; the easing of import restrictions; 
the improvement in the dairying industry 
following the dry year of 1952; the firm price 
of wool; and the pursuance by our Staff of an 
active sales policy. 

The final results for the year under 
review show a net profit, after Taxation, 
of £78,202 compared with £64,598 in 1953. 
In furtherance of the policy hitherto adopted, 
without which the Company would not today 
be in its present enviable position, substantial 
funds have been placed to reserve. 

So far as the future is concerned, it will be 
appreciated that Queensland’s prosperity 
depends largely on the price of wool, which 
is at present satisfactory, and on other factors, 
such as the export prices obtained for copper, 
lead, sugar, dairy products and _ wheat. 
Drought conditions prevailed over most of 
the Central Queensland area during the latter 
part of 1953 but abundant rains were ex- 
perienced early in the new year. Seasonal 
conditions are now, however, good. Wages, 
which permit free spending by recipients, are 
relatively high and the population of the 
State is increasing. Sales for the first few 
months of the current year show a further 
expansion and the prospects would appear to 
be satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Because the boom in equity shares has now 
lasted two years, some wiseacres in the City 
are beginning to shake their heads. But 
why? Now that the country has attained 
economic stability, both at home and 
abroad, now that there is no balance-of- 
payments crisis looming ahead, I would 
not hdve thought that two years was a 
dangerously long period for a bull market. 
It is true that the last one—1949-51—lasted 
for just two years and a quarter but that was 
because Labour had left an internal inflation 
and an external crisis for which Mr. Butler 
had to apply a deflationary cure. The one 
before that lasted for seven years—from 1940 
to 1947—and if you would discount that by 
pointing to the war I would recall the one 
from the middle of 1932 to the end of 1936 
—the slow recovery from the great slump— 
which lasted four and a half years. I will 
begin to get worried by this bull market 
when the yield on equity shares gets out of 
line with the yield on old Consols (3.65 per 
cent.). The Actuaries Investment Index of 
equity shares, which has a broader base 
than that of the Financial Times, gives the 
following average yields at the end of June: 
for capital goods 5.11 per cent., consumer 
goods 5.89 per cent. and all industries 
5.56 per cent. It used to be fashionable to 
expect an extra 2 per cent. over the Consols 
yield for the industrial risk but I have 
already advanced the argument that in a 
period of economic and political stability 
1 per cent. is quite enough and even 3 per 
cent. for a strong equity with a‘ growth’ 
prospect. This revaluation of equities is, I 
believe, being brought about by persistent 
institutional buying. 


Institutional Buying of Equities 


Institutional buying comes mainly from 
the insurance companies and the pension 
funds. The chairman of the British Insur- 
ance Association stated recently that the 
invested funds of his members rose by £275 
millions in 1953 to the huge figure of £3,800 
millions. British Government securities 
accounted for a third of the total—which 
should satisfy Labour critics—and equity 
shares for an eighth. ‘ The trend towards 
increased holdings of industrial shares,’ 
added the chairman, * had again been 
evident. The increase last year, in fact, 
was £50 millions—nearly £1 million a week 
of new money coming into the equity share 
markets. I would expect that rate of 
inflow to be higher this year. The pension 
funds I refer to are not the ones handled by 
the insurance companies but those privately 
administered by commercial corporations. 
According to a study made by the Institute 
of Actuaries the net investible funds of these 
pension schemes in 1951 was £90 millions, 
so that they must be over £100 millions this 
year. How much is applied to the purchase 
of equity shares is never disclosed but I 
know of one giant company whose pension 
fund goes entirely into industrial ordinaries. 
In the United States the trustees of the 
pension funds would never think of buying 
anything else. It would not, therefore, be 
surprising to find that institutional buying 
of equity shares on the Stock Exchange 
amounted in all to £14 millions a week on 


the average. It is small wonder that the 
bull market is well sustained. 


Creeping Inflation Risk 

Some managers of commercial pension 
funds have been influenced by what I call 
‘the creeping inflation risk’ of present 
times. The risk exists but I do not want to 
over-state it. The fact that the Ministry of 
Labour index of weekly wage rates has now 
overtaken the index of retail prices (at 
41 per cent. above June, 1947) for the first 
time since 1947 is not in itself frightening. 
As a rule prices make wages, not the reverse. 
Prices recently have been remarkably steady 

the retail index has hardly moved for 
twelve months—and the falling price of 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


Tue gilt-edged market has forged strongly 
ahead on talk of cheaper money to which 
my colleague drew attention last week. The 
market was short of stock and the rises in 
the undated stocks, which he had specially 
recommended, were as steep as a point or 
more in the day. Industrial equities were 
also selectively strong. ©WIGGINS TEAPE 
which I advised buying last week at 67s. 6d. 
rose to 80s. 6d. on the declaration of a 
two-for-three bonus issue. They are still a 
comparatively cheap leader in the paper- 
making group. There was great excitement 
in the hire-purchase companies on _ the 
announcement that Government restrictions 
on hire-purchase deposits and repayment 
periods had been lifted. This helps the 
distributors of TV and radio sets, refriger- 
ators and vacuum cleaners who run their 
own hire-purchase companies and, of course, 
the makers of these articles as well. It will 
also assist THE TIMES FURNISHING (HOLDINGS) 
COMPANY whose 5s. shares have not risen 
much since I recommended them in April 
at 22s. 6d. At 25s. to yield 5 per cent. they 
are difficult to buy but well worth trying as 
there may be another bonus in addition to 
an increase in dividend. The restriction on 
the issue of capital by the hire-purchase 
finance companies still remains, so that 
UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST, MERCANTILE CREDIT 
and BOWMAKERS are not greatly helped by 
this Government concession, but this did 
not stop a general marking up of their 
equities. The market in these shares is 
very restricted and I see that | recom- 
mended them at considerably lower levels. 
But this is not the time to take profits—in 
view of the substantial increase in hire- 
purchase business in the past six months. 
* * . 


GESTETNER will declare their final dividend 
in September for the year ending next month 
and great interest will be taken in the decision 
seeing that in October last a bonus of one- 
in-five was issued. The market expects that 
the previous year’s rate of 20 per cent. will 
be maintained, if not bettered. Earnings 
were then the equivalent of 52 per cent. on 
the increased capital and in view of the 
prevailing boom in trade the current year’s 
results should be considerably better than 
in 1952-53. The majority of duplicators 


wheat should cancel out the upward move 
ment in other foodstuffs, that is if meat 
prices come down from their present flutter, 
The farm wage increase having been turned 
down, there is no important wage claim 
pending. Mr. Arthur Deakin, secretary of 
the TGWU, has again reminded a workers’ 
conference that price reductions are better 
than wage increases. Historically, in a 
period of stability, prices tend to fall. In 
fact, down the centuries it will be found 
that a falling trend for prices is norma! for 
Peace-time. The advances come in war, 
And that, of course, has been the disastrous 
experience of the last forty years. The 
creeping inflation’ exists today not so much 
because labour in the welfare state is a! the 
bottom of it but because the cold war isa 
war, albeit localised, which is continually 
exerting pressure on the price level through 
the defence expenditures of the Govern 
ments engaged. So the growing preference 
for equities is justified. 


exported from this country are manufactured 
by Gestetner and in spite of the recession in 
North America I would not be surprised 
to learn that its sales have forged ahead in 
both the United States and Canada. Th 
Company is always forward with research 
and in the last two years has developed an 
entirely new range of duplicators and « new 
* photoscope * process of reproduction at 
competitive prices. At 20s. (middle price) 
the 5s. shares would yield 5 per cent. on th 
assumption that 20 per cent. will be main 
tained and I regard this as an attractive 
yield for a share which may be ranked a 
the ‘ blue chip’ of its industry. Another 
bonus distribution is not impossible in view 
of the strength of the reserves. 


- * * 


Tue soft drinks industry in this country is 
highly competitive but SCHWEPPES maintains 





its leading position—in addition to its 
* Schweppervescence’ range of mineral 
waters it markets Kia-Ora products—and if 
developing its overseas business in Australia, 
South Africa, East Africa, Hong Kong 
Malta and the Continent. Under a recip 
rocal arrangement with the American co 
pany it has started to market Pepsi-Cola it 
this country while Pepsi-Cola market 
Schweppes products on the eastern seaboarl 
of the United States. It is planned to extend 
its transatlantic interests to Canada an 
Mexico in the near future. Trading profit 
have expanded steadily since the war. | 
this country the output of soft drinks ha 
risen in the past three years and should 
larger again this year in view of the 
rationing of sugar. Schweppes shou 
maintain its share of the bigger turnov 
In June last year it made a rights issue 
40s. and in August distributed a bonus iss 
of one-in-two. The dividends paid in 1% 
were 4 per cent. on £1,000,000 and 8} 
cent. on £1,950,000 capital. The equivale 
earnings on the larger capital were 21.6 
cent. The directors have stated that t 
should be able to maintain 124 per cent. 
the interim to be declared later this mol 
may give some indication whether more 
likely to be paid. The shares are 
exactly cheap at 56s. to yield £4 9s. per ce 
but they might well be bought on 
reaction. 
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Fill up and 
feel the difference 


two-tankful test ? 


First fill up with Shell with 
I-C-A (Ignition Control Addi- 
tive). 
immediate improvement, for 
I-C-A needs time to work on 
your engine deposits. But... 


Second fill up with Shell 
again. You will notice smoother 
running and fuller power. The 
time I-C-A takes to work may 
vary from car to car, but its 
effects are unmistakable. 


Do not expect an 
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this (8) 5 *Me do 
(Browning) (6). 


ACROSS: 1 They are poor pals who make 
you leave With the memories we amassed ? 
9 The bird is cold on the hills (8). 10 *He found it inconvenient to 
be poor,’ said he (6). 12 Correspondence for the agent (6). 
13 Disturbances after tea on wheels (8). 15 If there is. I'm a sight 
too credulous (5, 2, 2. 3). 18 Not at home, undressing for the race (12). 
23 * Not a smaller soul. nor . nor another * (Tennyson) (8). 24 Craft 
of chastisement (6). 26 Formerly formerly (6). 27 Studies accurately, 


house 


Latin verse perhaps (8). 28 Lily gets a treat (6). 29 * The noblest 
—— which a Scotchman ever sees is the high road that leads him 
to England’ (Johnson) (8). 

DOWN: 1 Falcon of literature (6). 2 ‘Or emptied some dull 


—— to the drains’ (Keats) (6). 3 A wet mixture in our surroundings 
(7). 4 Affectation of a confused knight (4). 6 It’s material when 
liquor overcomes the sheep (7). 7 A quiet doggie thinks it OK (8). 
8 No doubt he gets a lot of chaff (8). 11 They're no great catch (7). 
14 Give me fifty-one under the hammer (7). 16 He used to be 
forbidden the kitchen (8). 17 So impressive it makes one insensible 
(8). 19 *‘ Yellow with bird-foot —— are the grass-glades * (Meredith) 
(7). 20 It makes sin seem inevitable (7). 21 Hardly ever can one 
make much of it (6). 22 What the maker of 1 across hopes for (6). 
25 This dog had none (4). 
Solution will be published on July 30. 


The winners of Spectator Crossword No. 789 are as follow First pri to Mr. J 
Ropertson, Bardowie, Milngavie, Stirlingshire, and second prize to Mr. G. A. SutTier- 
LAND, Dalton Hall hassutinhes: 14 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD N 89 


and Rio de Janeiro to Cape 
te f. t} - EF across: 1 Cabled. 4 Swecting 10 Kit 11 Vitiat 12 Weed Hearta 
jown en route for the Far East. 56 Leonid: 17 Desiens. 20 Saccuy. 21 "Fel Rg ya a > Partia 
“ -mpor 3 ranve 3 s 
ietails apply your Travel Agent or 29 Tempora 0 Deranged 1 Anger 
ke . 2222 | DOWN 1 Cakewalk 2 But me no buts Eden § Waverley Extrad 
4 Haymarket, L« ndon, W.1. WHI. 38 | 7 Ida 8 Greasy » Usher 14 Hand in glove 16 Pincushion 8 True 
Agents for Great Britain and Ireland 19 Veterans 22 Sipped 23 Acute 26 Omen 28 RUR 
4 ; : . 
Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionary 
i New Version, is recommended for Cros,words 
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Free il istrated 1954 Catalogue For your 
copy send this coupon to Ad. Manager, 
Aertex, 1, Long Lane, London, S.E.1 
Tel: Hop 2855 


Do you know the name of your 
nearest Aertex retailer ? 














You're air-conditioned 


in AERTEX 


all year round 


On stifling days you won’t be 
stifled, on freezing days you 
won’t be frozen—not if you’re 
in Aertex. Its millions of air- 
cells cool you in the heat, yet 
insulate you from the cold. 
Enjoy all-year comfort in Aertex 
shirts, underwear, pyjamas. 





Genuine Aertex Geesy beors this label 
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2/2 THE SHADOW DIVIDEND 


Your Cheltenham & Gloucester 2} per cent. reaches you after income tax has been 
paid, so behind our Society’s dividend stands a shadow 2 per cent., the income tax 
you would normally have to pay to retain a net 24 per cent. When you remember that 
these shares are as safe as the Rock of Gibraltar you will want to see our investment 
folder, available on request without obligation. 


ASSETS: £22 MILLIONS RESERVES: £1,470,000 


CHELTENHAM 
GLOUCESTER 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
STREET - CHELTENHAM 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line averages 
32 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
Ee: 


APPO! NTME NTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 


BBC requires Chinese Programme 
Organiser (British National) Duties in- 
clude planning and production of Kuoyu 
@nd Cantonese programmes, supervision of 
staff broadcasting in these languages. pre- 
Paration in English of news bulletins, talks 
and simple feature programmes for trans- 
lation Essential qualifications: editorial 
ebility, administrative experience, know- 
ledge of and interest in world affairs in 
@eneral and Far East and China in par- 
ticular, experience in working with 
Chinese Nationals and/or Overseas Chinese 
Knowledge of written Chinese residence 
or travel in China and among Overseas 
Chinese communities, broadcasting ex- 
perience and good academic 
Gesirable. Salary £990 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by 5 
annual increments to £1,320 maximum 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
*315 Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within 5 days 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. Assistant 
Director of Examinations: This pensionable 
post in the Commission (London) with res- 
ponsibility for story and General papers 
will be filled by interview early in Sep- 
tember. Age. 25-30 on September 1, 1954, 
but well qualified candidates over 30 will 
considered. Qualifications. Degree, pre- 
ferably with first class honours, in History 
or Economics with History. Good univer- 
sity or school teaching experience desirable; 
examining and interviewing experience an 


advantage Duties. Critical examination 
of draft examination papers, control of 
marking of candidates’ work, preparation 
of syllabuses, general maintenance of 
standards, interviewing. Salary, including 
extra duty allowance, where payable, £507 
~ £1,479 men, £507- 21,317 women 


£1,118 men, £944 
and experience 


salary up to 
rding to age 


Btarting 
women. a 












Application forms and full details trom 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens. London, W.1, quoting No. 4357/54 
Applicat forms to be returned by 
August 2, 1954 

COPYWRITER. Applications are invited 
for the position of copywriter in the 
advertising department of leading photo- 
graphi firm near London Exper ence 
advantageous but not essential Age not 
above 30 N contributory pension 
scheme Apply Box 872C 

SOLICITOR REQUIRED as Legal Adviser 


to the Divisional Board of the West Mid- 
lands Division of the National Coal Board 
whose office is near Dudley, Worcestershire 
Experience of the coal industry, while an 


| Park 
| July 19, 8 p.m 


| Law X 


THE SPECTATOR, 


PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE: Assistant 
Keeper. The Civil Service Commissioners | 
invite applications for two pensionable 


posts Age at least 22 and under 26 on 
January 1, 1954; 
vice in H.M. Forces, and up to two years 
for other Forces service 

Candidates must 
or Second Class Honours degree in Classics, 
ow History; but candidates otherwise 
exceptionally well qualified academically 


may be considered All candidates must 
|} have a good knowledge of Latin and 
French London salary £470 to £685 
(men); £470 to £580 (women) Starting 


salary may be increased for approved post- 


graduate experience and for compulsory 
service in H.M_ Forces Promotion pros- 
pects Application forms and particulars 


from Secretary, Civil Service Commission 
6 Burlington Gardens London, W.1 
quoting No. 138/54 Application forms to 
be returned by July 28. 1954 


REQUIRED FOR SEPTEMBER, lecturer in 


genera] cultural and political subjects 
Also for Course in Administration and | 
Management Preferably full-time. Resi- 
dent or non-resident Ability to teach 
languages an advantage Please state 
qualifications and experience.—Box 870C 


EXHIBITIONS § & ‘LECTURES 


ACADEMY HOUSE CLUB, 24 Kensington 
Gardens, W.11 Monday circle, 


| Evening by Miss Circe Amado with Mr 
6d 


background | 


| 10-6, Tues. & Thurs. 10-8 


advantage, is not essential, but the appli- | 
cant must be an experienced, able and 
energetic lawyer who will take a real 
interest in the industry, and undertake 
responsibility for running a busy office 


concerned particularly with common law 
litigation ymmercial work, and conveyanc- 
ing. The starting salary will be according 
to experience, but will not be less 
£2,000 per annum Applications stating 
age, qualifications and experience should be 
submitted not later than August 14 to the 
Divisional Establishment Officer, National 
Coal Board, West Midlands Division, Himley 
Hall, near Dudley, Worcs 
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Summer Sale 


JULY 19-31 


Bert Price Visitors 2s 

BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. Royal Plate from Buckingham 
Palace. The State and Private Apartments 
completely furnished. New restorations and 
exhibits. 10 to 8 daily including Sunday 
GIORGIO MORANDI. Arts Council Exhibi- 
tion of Paintings and Prints. New Burling- 
ton Galleries, Old Burlington Street, W.1. 
Open till 24 July. Mons. Weds. Fris. Sats. 
Admission Is. 


GOYA. An exhibition of Drawings, Etch- 
ings and Lithographs Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat 
10-8, Suns., 2-6 


Closes July 25 
10-6, Tues. and Thurs., 
Admission Is 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood, London 
Exhibition of early Wedgwood. Admission 
free Weekdays 10-7, Sundays 2.30-7 
210 ‘bus from Archway or Golders Green 
stations. (530) 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. French Paintings XIX and XX Cen- 


tury. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MASTERPIFCES FROM SAO PAULO. 
Arts Council Exhibition Tate Gallery 
Open till 15 Aug. Weekdays 10-6. (Tues 
& Thurs. 10-8), Suns. 2-6 Admission 
Is. 6d 


SCULPTURE IN THE OPEN AIR. Holland 
Park, Kensington High Street Daily 10- 
dusk. Admission Is. 3d., children 9d 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Paintings 
of Red Indians by George Catlin, 1794- 
1872; and International Photography by 
Combined Societies 1954. Until 8th August 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mon- 
days Admission free 
YOGA.—Talks on its theory 
Tuesdays 6.30 at Caxton Hall 


and practice 
Subject for 


July 20; ‘Yoga and the Thinking Man.’ 
Arr. By Shanti Sadan Admission free 
PERSONAL 
4 CHURCH for Individual belief and 
rational doctrine Information about 
Unitarianism. Please send stamp. S. Sec., 


Postal Mission, 14 Gordon 8q., W.C.1 
(54833), Poor woman 
teacher with two children 
now unable to follow her vocation, or to 
afford domestic help Please help us to 
care for her (also thousands of other sad 
cases) Jewellery welcomed National 
Society for Cancer Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 

FOREIGN SERVANTS ! Consult the Inter- 


(45), school 





national Advertising Bureau, 29 Taylors 
Lane, Willesden, N.W.10 

IN CASES OF FATIGUE and ome 
| debility try Nerve Manipulation. 
reintegrating treatment, stimulating aa 
invigorating.—The Nerve Centre, 1 Ben- 
tinck St., London, W.1 Welbeck 9600 
Ask for brochure 

STRANGER! PAUSE! We may knock 


Bargains in ex-library copies | 


and books in new condition, 
Write for Catalogue 1087 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 








upon your door—remember us. And, if 
you wish, write to us. The Company of 
Memories.—Box 826C 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE of Practical 
Psychology offers a postal service for 
correction of personality defects, with 


opportunity to correspond with a qualified | 


| psychologist about your personal problems 


|} Send name and address for Free Book. | 
British Institute of Practical Psychology 
(BR14), 10a Highbury Place, London, N.5 


SEE 


| CONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 


while you pay for them. Choose 
your own practitioner Details 
The Contact Lenses Finance Co., Ltd., 4 


(ts) Reece Mews, South Kensington, 8.W.7. 


lenses 


extension for regular ser- | 


normally possess a First | 


International Folk Dance | 


from— | 


JULY 


ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The | 


ideal gift. for 
selected colours 


16, 1954 


all occasions. Specially | DO IT YOURSELF WITH 
or mixed shades. Direct Bind your own carpets, 





SHOPPING BY POST 


* SIFFYTEX; 
make pelmets, 





from the largest growers in the world. lampshades, darn socks, stick fire tiles 
From 1 gn. to 5 gms. a box. One quality | wien * Jiftytex.’ Obtainable at furr h 

j only. the best! Write for catalogue. | ang ironmongers. Send for free same 
Allwood Bros., Ltd., 53 Haywards Heath, =— .- a 
Sussex. "Phone Wivelsfielad G 232/233 and nearest stockist to Messrs. D. g 
; 1 ivels reen “9. | Loncraine & Co. (Jiffytex) Ltd., Barroy 
sans caveat on the Human Female, | Works, Pewsey, Wilts. 

}and the uman Male sent on by post “E ” 1's 7S } Ay 
bre a or call for =  - Price List and | — —— P.M to 
iterature on Family anning.—Fiertag, | Absorbent, sanitary, antiseptic. Euloct 
seal Wardour St., London, W.1, Dept. DX by thousands, sold by Dept., Co-operat i 
| LEODIAN Early Autumn Collection. Special | Hardware Stores, Chemists, Draper ete, 
offer of models to measure from 79s. 6d In case of difficulty, post free 2s. 9d. frog 

| Write for styles and patterns of materials Batley & Co., (Dept. D.), Stockpor 
Leodian Ltd., (SP. 61), Union House, | pEANNELETTE Sheet Fents, Paste! ang 
Leeds 2 White, for Cot Blankets, Polishing, 1,0q 
WINE To THE WISE. Laytons Wine | uses Av. size 60 in. x 20 in lb. 
Merchants Summer Wine List is freshly | parcel, 36s., c.w.o.—Oddies Textil “ 

out Write for a copy to 2a Duke St King Street, Clitheroe 

(Manchester Se). London, W.1. WEL. 1864 - - - 
oe 2 pete GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. No‘ with. 
- — Standing sensational new drug and serug 
LITERARY discoveries, the truth about garlic as § 
remedy for rheumatism stands as has 


YOUR PEN can 
| year and all the 
can write you 
| The LSJ can 


35 years we have helped writers all over | ‘mteresting booklet about garlic that 
the world to make money from articles and | ‘memorial remedy of Nature.  Garlisd 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 


| stories. 
to: Prospectus 

| Journalism, 57 
| (MUS 4574) 
|} over the world.’ 


AMERICAN 


postal subscription 


zine, 47s. 6d.; 
Mechanics, 32s.; 


(8.P.), 


19 Windmill Street, Gravesend. 
MAGAZINES by yearly | PICNICS DE LUXE. French Sardines 
National Geog. Maga- | Pre War Quality, 4} oz. tins. 4 for 12% 
Life (Int.) 57s. 6d.; Popular with Master Key Norwegian Shrimps 
Popular Photography, 365. ynadulterated and always fresh whe 
Complete Price List Pree.—Thomas & Co., needed. A special pack esteemed through. 
111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool out the World. Peeled. No waste. 3) o 
AUTHORS & JOURNALISTS’ MSS. Type- tins. 6 for 20s. Nova Scotian L bster 
1,000 words. 6 oz. tins. 3 for 33s Ham Cooked 


writing, 
V. Steeple, Stede 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success Specially delicious and tender 2 tins 
for you. No sales—No Fees tuition. Free 26s 6 Ib. 70: '; 
R.2. ‘Know-How Guide to Writing | 7 . aes. Pate de Fole Gre 
a - one. 2 Original Strasburg terrines. 2) oz. 22 
Success from B.A. School of Successful 32 z. 33 Che PF *h Foie G 
Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 35 © He a co oe oe 
London. W.1 80 per cent Goose Liver 24 ti 
6 for 27s Mushroom and Butter Pate 
STORIES WANTED by the British Insti- | 6} oz. tins, 3 for 22s. Rich Fruit Cake 
tute of Fiction-Writing Science, Ltd Australian Unequalled rich goodness 
Regent House, Regent Street, W.1. Suit- § Ib. 2is. French Glace Apricots Th 
able stories are revised by us and sub- best 1} lb. 20s. All Post Paid mime 
mitted to editors on a 15 per cent. of diate delivery.—Shilling Coffee C Lid, 
sales basis. Unsuitable stories fe returned | 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3 
with reasons for rejection seress your | TYPEWRITERS /DUPLICATORS: er 
MS. to Dept. C.23. PREE: ‘The Pro- | Given MC. Market Rasen. sae _ 
fessional Touch,’ concerning our Courses . on 
and Criticisms, from Dept. C.23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free ACCOMMODATION 
Booklet.—The Regent Institute (Dept. 85G), | EDINBURGH.—Sup. board resid rivete 
| Palace Gate, London, W.8 villa) Good food. 5 ens Full board 
WRITERS INVITED SUBMIT MSS of all 12s. 6d. B. & B.—Box 578C 
kinds for Criticism, Revision, Market SUSSEX. Compact, sunny, period aut, 
| Advice.—J. C. Walls, Room 23, 3 Blooms- | sleep six. available 3-4 montl Nov. 
| bury Street, W.C.1 Central heating throughout, c.w ectris 
= : Se cooker Nursery, garden, gara Ba 
871C 
EDUCATIONAL = == 
ADMINISTRATIVE and secretarial train- HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES 
ing for the best posts. Canteen. St. BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught C ¥. 
Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright cl Tel.: 1944 3 rms 200 + cy 
Road, London, N.W.3 Ham 5986 front Gardens, Putting Green, < ge 
ASHRIDGE Course 47 August Bank | Superlative food. 8-9 gns. weekly 7 
Holiday—General Course July 30/August | Winter 
3 Africa and the World, Colonel Laurens | CLEVEDON, SOM. Grosvenor H¢ Vie} 
Van Der Post, C.B.E.: The Problem of | toria Road. Te! 3270 Excellent siday] 
Nationalism in the Middle East, Mr. | accom. Also perm. guests welcomed 
Gordon Waterfield: Thailand and South- | qoyvg * Chatsworth, Salisbu: Road. 
East Asia, His Royal Highness Prince Chula | CG jarming, well-appointed Private Hota 
of Thailand, G.C.V.0.: Anglo-American | fycellent Cuisine, sun-room. centra! heal 
Relations, Dr. Leonard C. Kercher: Poets | ing ali rooms, 5 mins. sea omy 
and Politics, Colonel the Hon. C. M. Wood- | Hove 37360 
house, D.S.O., O.B.E.: Existentialism, Mr. | pragy —Guests welcomed for restful hol 
J. R. Fowles, B.A Inclusive Fee: £5. | aay with all comforts, good cui aay 
Applications to The Secretary, Ashridge, den. in lovely old Manor House rey 
Berkhamsted, Herts. Tel.: Little Gaddes- Brochure on request Ca’ Nigra tas 
DAVIES. LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland | “#€° D’Orte (Novars) 
! is. L 3 6A} ° ollan + “ee 
| Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- as pane mag a , bene A. ¥, 
nations. Navy and Army Entrance Ist | ©" terms. Croft Hotel, Ambles!i 


M.B.; General 


INTENSIVE 


show 
| correspondence training. Papers are getting 
| bigger and opportunities are greater For 


Why not 90u ? 
Dept., 


‘There are LSJ students all 5s. 3d. 


professional! finish: 2s 


INDIVIDUAL 


pay for your Holiday—this stood for 5,000 years 
years to come, for if you | and healer given by 
can always make money. | of Man 
the way by personal | (non-smell) garlic 
rheumatism at its root 
1,000 tablets, six months’ 


Nature for 


Send 


Write for advice 
London School of 


W.c.l NO SMOKING TABLETS. 


to subdue the craving 
Post 


Gordon Square, 


whole Superlative 


no waste 8-9 lb. 84s Ox 


House, Harrietsham, Kent gammons 


Certificate at all levels LLANGOLLEN. 


TRAINING in 


Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
tablets for dissolving 


treatmen'. and 


Simple, sa‘ way 
Complete tres ‘ment 
free.—Century Labora:‘ories, 








that powerful purifier 


the 





5 tor 








Bryn Howell Hail 


Tel.: PARK 7437. approved. H. and c. Private groun 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- | °WM Produce. Illust. Brochure. Te 

| tlons—University, Law, Accountancy, Secre- | RYE.—The Hope Anchor. RAC, | 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General | approved Licensed Secluded Ww 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many | garden. Superb position in a lovely ceal™ 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business | for holidays. _ _ Rye 2216 

ke —Write today for free prospectus, | - Se 
| mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- | 

| terested to Metropolitan College (G40), St. | HOLIDAYS & TOURS 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. YUGOSLAVIA 

| A few seats still available on our 





Secretaria] subjects for Graduates and 16 DAY GRAND CONDUCTED 
others. 6 months’ and 14 ——, courses LUXURY COACH TOUR visiting 
begin at frequent intervals.—Davies’s. | ;;7BLJANA, ZAGREB, BANJ U 
White lodge, 2 Addison Road, W.14 | SARAJEVO, MOSTAR, DUBRO' ann 
| (PARK 8392.) days), SPLIT. SIBENIK, CRIKVENIOs 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Secretarial School, | BLED. 52 gns. 
34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training; Grad- | inclusive of all excursions and visit 
uate Course. Next term Sept. 15. Prospectus. | KOTOR & CETINJE 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of | Special departures July 24, August 7 and 
| Educn. (Lond., Oxf., —_ *. a » | September 4. 
London University B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., ‘ . ” 
| LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, | om ae 
Law Exams., etc. Low fees, instalments.— | SEE YUGOSLAVIA LTD 
|} Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., (Dept. S.), 78 New Oxford Street. 
' Dept. B92 Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). | London, W.C.1 
1896. Published by Tae SPECTATOR ‘Lt. at its Offices, 99 Gower 
36-37 Steward St., London, E.1. Subscription Rate to any addres 
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